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American 


Packers’ Cans 


Standard Cans 








In all sizes 
Of all shapes 
For all products 
In any quantity 





Seventeen Factories 











AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York . 
Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Montreal 
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3 SON | = 
National Canned Goods and Sigs Dried Fruit Brokers’ Ass’a, 
AoC 


SECRETARY-—J. L. FLANNERY, JR., GHICAGO, ILL. 











W. H. NICHOLLS € CO. 


Canned Goods 
Brokers 


63-35 River St. CHICAGO 











@. K. ARMSBY CO. 

Wholesale 

| Brokerage and Commission 
Sremsese Pacific Coast 
York Products 
Angeles 42 River St., CHICAGO 





SAM BAER & CO. 


‘Brokerage ant Commission 


Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 
Write Va. 
84 WABASH AVE., 





CHICAGO 





E. C. SHRINER 6 CC. 
Manafactarers’ Agents and Brokers in 


Ganned Goods and Gans 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





DALLAS MERCANTILE CO. 
BROKERS AND MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


OFFICES 
: Dallas Mercantile Co., Dallas, Texas. 
» &nter-State Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, O. T. 
! {mter-State Brokerage Co., So. McAlester, I. T. 


2 trevel me2. DALLAS, TEX. 





WM. M. McKOWN 


c<anned Goods 
aed DRIED FRUITS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


EDWARD P. SILLS 
Packers’ Agent and Broker in 
Canned Goods... 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 








EMERSON @ HALL 


OFFICES: 
me CANNED GOODS 
“mere DRIED FRUITS 


CANNERS ano PACKERS AGENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Personally Cover all !obbers In Nebraska and Minnesota. 








| T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 
Brokerage Commission 


Canned Goods and Dried Fraits 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 

















G. M. AHRONS GO., LTD. 


NEW ORLEANS 
CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


Selling Agents Southern Packers 
SHRIMP AND OYSTERS 


A. s 


PARK-HOLBERT COMPANY 


BROKERS 
High Grade Food Specialties 


St.Paul . Minneapolis . Buluth 
and Tributary Points 





E.L. STANTON & CO. 


Brokers and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Packers’ Cans, Canned Goods 











Corr Ealict 


Py 





Flannery & Hobbs 
BROKERS 


42 River Street, CHICAGO 





WALTER A. FROST & CO. 


Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 


Correspondence Solicited 








5 WABASH AVE @ CEISAGO 


Dried Fruits 


310+3:1 GRANITE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GETTYS BROKERACE Co. 
SUCCESSORS Te 
GETTYS & GILBERT 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, 
SALMON, CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS 


806 SPRUCE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO 





GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY 


WHOLESALE GROCERY BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS A 
SPECIALTY 


San Francisco, Cal. 





C.A. Vandever Vandever & Schroeder 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINM, 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


Canned Goods «4 Cans 


BROKERS 





SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM 
MERCHANDISE BROKERS 
CANNED GOODS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, Me. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. OMAHA, NEB. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. WICHITA, KANS. 
Cover AU Jobbing Centers Adjacent to Above 
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Canned Goods Brokers and Commission Houses 











THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


INDIANAPOLSS, IND., Majestic Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 53 River Street 





BAKER & MORGAN 


CANNED GOODS 
BROKERS 


ABE&DEEN, - MARYLAND 





Our Specialties 
CORN & TOMATOES 





JH. MARTIN & C0. 


Merchandise 
Brokers 


Canned Goods 


83 South Front St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





MOOMAW-HORTON CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Brokers in Canned Goods, Cans, 
Labels and Shooks 


Our Territory: Southern and Middle 
Western States 


Correspondence Solicited 





H. F. DONLEY CO. 


Merchandise Brokers 


Canned Goods, Dried Fruits 
OMAHA 


Cover Jobbing Points: Nebraska, Western lowa 











CAN 








MAKING MACHINERY 


The Latest Automatic Side Seam 
Locking Machine, with Soldering 
Attachment. 








Machine shown above is our Latest Improved Lock Seam Body Forming Machine, with Side Seam Soldering Device. This Machine runs 
free of all jams and smashes, with a capacity of 50,000 perfected bodies a day. 


SLAYSMAN & CO. Office and Salesroom: 718 E. Pratt St. Factories, 125-127 E. Falls Ave., and 11 S. Front St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write for Prices and Discounts. 
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COTTINGHAM 


SELLS 
CANNING MACHINERY JF ALL KINDS 


INCLUDING THE CELEBP ‘TED 


Queen Anne Cooker 





SIMPLE — Light Running — Easy to Clean — None Better 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION, TERMS, ETC 


ADDRESS 


H. COTTINGHAM, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








STILES-MORSE CO. 


SELLERS AND 
BUILDERS‘: OF 


High Speed 
Automatic Gan Making 
Machinery 





CHICAGO ano BALTIMORE 


























“ALL OUR CANS ABE WASBFD AND STERIL- 
IZED BEFORE T#EY ARE FILLED.” 


Jones’ Can Washer 
and Sterilizer 






Gibson City, Ill., 5-1-09. 
Messrs. Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen :—We are pleased to report that we used 
the Jones’ Can Washer last season with the most gratifying 
results, and it will be a revelation to any Canned Goods 
Packer to use one of these machines and collect the mass 
of filth which is washed out of cans in a day’s run. These 
machines not only removed great masses of foreign matter, 
including insects, cinders, particles of solder, coal, chips 
of wood, etc., but also rendered the cans free from acids 
or fluxes used in manufacturing the cans. 

We would not think for one moment of packing food 
products in tin cans without using these machines for 
cleansing them, and are pleased to pronounce them an 
absolute success. (Signed) GIBSON CANNING CO., 

J. W. McCall, Manager. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Modern High Speed Can Machinery 


For Making Open Top and 
Regular Packers’ Cans 


The machine here represented is one of our various style End Seam Soldering Machims, 
equipped with an improved Solder Wiping Attachment, Cooling Belts, etc. The greatest possible 
economy is obtained in the use of this combination machine, as in addition to being automatically 
operated, it reclaims a large percentage of the solder used on the tops and bottoms of the cans. 

= This machine is fur- 
nished in several dif- 
ferent styles artd sizes, 
Seems and with either finger 
771 Mer * BABB in 4 gj or log chain for rotat- 


gn 6 8 pu ows Se ing the cans. 






_ Ase 


“~_A &@ ee em anaes * 
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Send for new Can Making 
Machinery Catalogue. 


For further particu- 
lars, write 


eee ata ne Pgh pide ETS 





END SEAM SOLDERING MACHINE 


McDonald Machine Co., 3224 St2"4 Shields Ave, Chicago, Ill. 
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The cut illustrates our latest improved 
Can Tester. We have been manufactur- 
ing this style of Tester for the past 20 
years, and with the improvements which 
we have added to the machine, we feel 
that we have brought it up to the highest 
point of perfection. The tester is as 
nearly automatic as can be made to do 
Satisfactory work. The water in the pan 
should be slightly heated. and an air pres- 
sure of 15 lbs. should be applied on the 
can while passing through the water. 
Capacity not less than 50,000 cans in 10 
hours. 








‘THE MANN-STEVENSON CAN TESTER 
(Patented Oct. 10, 1882. Feb. 3, 1891. Aug. 20, 1895.) 


STEVENSON & COMPANY 


601-7 S. CAROLINE STREET. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Absolutely True Clean Cuts 


In Decorated or Plain Stock 


“BLISS” No. 225 GANG SLITTER 


Our new No. 225 Gang Slitter presents 
many valuable features for your considera- 


tion. @ The solid housings and 3 inch 


diameter cutter shafts insure 
, / 


sali" Putatare xs cusine © ermManent Alignment of Cutters 


Cutter shafts have thrust bearings eliminating all lateral motion. 
Cutters are 1 inch thick, ground both sides and reversible, giving 
twice the amount of wear of ordinary cutters. 4 These are a few 
features. Write and we can tell you the rest. We build the 
— line of High Speed Automatic Can Making Machinery 
or bot 

OPEN TOP AND PACKERS’ CANS 


May We Send You Catalogue No. 14? 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


33 ADAMS STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Representatives for Chicago and vicinity: STILES-MORSE CO., No. 562 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

















SUDDENLY SAW A LICHT 


When you suddenly wake up and find 
yourself wasting a lot of valuable time 
over some unimportant matter, and can’t 
come to any definite conclusion, just 
open your eyes a little wider, and ask 
yourself this question: ‘‘ Am [I actually 
thinking about Ams’ Sanitary Solderless 
Sealed Cans and Ams’ No. 2 Double 
Seamer, or am I simply dreaming? 
Thinking involves concentration. 
Dreaming involves an involuntary re- 
volving of a subject. 

Business men should do more real think- 
ing of how much more work Ams’ Dou- 
ble Seamers do than those of other 
makers. 

Sanitary Cans under Max Ams Patents 
are manufactured only by the Sanitary 
/Can Co., of Fairport, N. Y. 


. Send to Desk 7 for Our Catalog C. 

aod MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
No. 2. Adj. Double Seamer for Round Cans. Mount Vernon, N. Y., U. S.A. 

European Office: Corso Valentino 13, Torino, Italy. South American Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
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The Sprague Universal 
Liquid Filler and Syruping Machine 










This machine is used for filling or 
finishing off Cans or Glass Jars of any 
size with any liquid that will flow freely. 


Brine, Syrup, Light Soup 
or Sauce, Milk, Etc. 








Will handle any size can from small- 
est up to number ten size. 


Works equally well on ordinary 
cap hole, Friction Top or Sanitary 
Cans, or Glass jars. 


Fills the can or jar with liquid 
up to any desired height, changes 
in height or fill or in size of can 
are quickly made. It fills to a 
dead line wherever set. Absolutely 
no waste. It is a simple, thoroughly welt built, substantial machine which does not 
get out of order. 


We Can Make Prompt Shipments 


This machine is in successful operation in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries, Con- 
densed Milk Factories and Syrup Packing Establishments. For further particulars 
and list of users address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents, - - 5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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THE — CAPPER 


Record 
ec Breaker 
| Ei. Anything from 1-4 pound 
7. |) see) 0) | neal) wl] a to gallons 
S| ‘ (anrmess es | 100 cans per min- 
ute on Kidney 
Beans and one 


patcher mended 
all the leaks. 


CAPS AND TIPS ANYTHING 
AT 85 PER MINUTE 


AUTO-TIPPER 


sells on its merits 


Chicago 
Solder Go. 


44° N. UNION ST., CHICAGO 






































Special Eastern Agent for 
The “Sprague” 
Line of Canning Machinery 
















‘‘Hawkins’’ Continuous 
Capper, ‘‘Jersey Queen” 
Filler, Model ‘‘M’’ Corn 





eat 4 Cutter, Corn Cookers, 
Canning Silkers and all 
Factory, Machines for 
I sell it. Canning Purposes 
7 iets be 
Built by Cans, Shooks, Dont Were. 
ask me, I’ll ge 


Solder, Crates, 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. Climax Flux, 


“Lockwood” 
Baltimore, Md. Gas Machines, 


Tools, Etc., Etc. 


it for you 








Write for Price and Illustrated 


BK | et Correspondence Solicited 
My Motto: The Buyer Must be Satisfied. 














ee 
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| ONOKo BABBITT METAL 


Sse 





Just a Few of Our 
Canners’ Specialties 





**Onoko” Babbitt Metal runs smooth 
and cool. It has firmness and lasting 
quality. 

“Red Raven ” Sheet Packing resists the 
action of heat and retains a high degree 
of pliability in the hottest joints. 

** Ajax”” Rope—A keen sense of satis- 
faction comes with its use. For trans- 
mission or other purposes. 

“Bullock” Wire Cable is tempered by 
special process and drawn by the most 
skilled workmen. 


“Samson” Fire Hose — Standard with 
the Canning Factories. 





H.Channon Company. 











RAYMOND LEAD COMPANY 


Lexington St. & Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
SOLDERS 
OF ALL KINDS FOR 
Canners’ Use 


4 





Pig and Bar Lead and Tin 


Unequaled Facilities for Manufacturing 
a Uniformly Superior Quality of Goods 


Write for Prices, Stating Composition and Quantity Wanted 











Chicago 


























A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


to obtain a substantial interest in the 





Well known and long established Canning factory 


Moore & Brady Co. 


By reason of the death of Mr. Geo. W. Moore, an inter- 








est in the business, large or small, may be acquired. 
The business will be continued without interrup- 
tion and the interest to be acquired is in a going 
concern. The well known trade marks: and brands 
of the Company are of great value. 

Plant located in Baltimore; ample storage and harbor 
facilities; complete equipment and machinery of 
latest pattern. 








Address 


MOORE & BRADY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Chisholm-HSeott Company 
Pea Hulling Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE, 


CADIZ, OH}{O. 
THOS. A. SCOTT, GENERAL MANAGER 





Operating Patents of 
C. P. and J. A. Chisholm 
R. P. Scott 
J. A. Chishe m and R. P. Scott 


Branch Office 
with Sinclair-Scc tt Company 


| FACTORY: SUSPENSION BRIDGE, NEW YORR 
Baltimore, Md 


—_——- 


Cadiz, Ohio, Sept. 27, ’07. 
Some recent offering in the trade induces us to re- 
mind any prospective user of Viners infringing our 
patents, which cover all known means of vining green 
peas, that any bond offered should be perpetual and 
good for at least three times all possible royalty. It is 
not generally understood that the person using an in- 
fringing machine is liable to three times the regular 
royalty charged by the users of a patented article. The 
expiration of our patents in future, will nof relieve you 
from liability while the patents are in force. None of 
the bonds we have ever seen entirely protect the cus 
tomer. Have your bonds inspected by a competert 
attorney. 
Yours respectfully, 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT C@. 
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American Can Map 
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We manufacture Packers’ Cans in every city or town 
named on the above map. Isn’t this an assurance to 
the Canner of a prompt, reliable, nearby supply of Cans 


under any and all conditions? 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago Baltimore San Francisco Montreal 
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Business Manager 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
60; in the United Kingdom, Europe and all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
cen 





DISCONTINUANCES 


Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in 
accordance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders to discon- 
tinue should be accompanied by payment to date. In request- 
ing change in address please give old as well as new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 


TERMS 
Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for advertising and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 


REMITTANCES 
Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Posta! 
Money Order, nea Letter or ee Money Order, 
made payable to THE CANNER: PUBLISHING CO. Send ali 
remittances to No. 6 Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. Currency 
mailed is at sender’s risk. 


TIME SCHEDULE 
Time ef issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
elese on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs, copy should be 
received one full week in advance of publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
selicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the ore 
regulations: Communications must ~~ be accompanied wit 
the writer’s name, as no attention is —_— to anonymous letters. 
A designating mark will be used ere publicity is not de- 
sirable. We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of 
correspondents, but all interested are cordially invited to use 
eur columns freely. 


Sntered es second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Pest Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Aet ef March 3, 1879. 


























If you want to get all the news, get it right and get 
it first, read THe CANNER. 
%* * 

Have you made your reservation yet on the Atlantic 
City special? Why wait? 
* *K 
Everybody with an IDEA should enter the prize 
contest for the first, second, third and fourth best paper 
on “How to Increase the Consumption of Canned 


Goods.” 














E. L. STANTON & COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers and Manufacturers’ Agents 
Canned Goods, Dried Fruits and Specialties 
310-311 Granite Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 






a 
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The communication of Mr. J. L. Webster, published 
in this week’s “Canners’ Clearing House,” is one of the 
most interesting contributions to canning literature 
that has been made in a long while. Mr. Webster dis- 
cusses that ever important question—jobbers’ vs. pack- 
ers’ labels. Read what he has to say. 


As an example of how utterly without foundation 
are the newspaper stories which charge canned goods 
with responsibility for cases of illness and death, it 
was reported a short time since that a woman died 
from eating canned tomatoes, whereas the coroner’s 
jury found that it was a clear case of suicide. That 
the woman had died appeared to be about the only true 
statement the newspaper reports of the occurrence con- 
tained. 


Commenting on business conditions and trade pros- 
pects, Bradstreet’s weekly review says that “Quiet has 
followed the preceding week’s rush of business in retail 
lines, while in wholesale lines salesmen are in from the 
road and inventorying is general, and all obtainable 
information points to a satisfactory—in many respects, 
indeed, a record—volume of business done in the year 
just closed. -The feeling is general that a still more 
satisfactory twelve months faces the country’s com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests. Best reports as 
to the year’s results come from the west and north- 
west.” Dun’s weekly report on trade in the Chicago 
district says: “Trade generally closed the year’s activ- 
ities in a strong position. Manufacturing discloses lit- 
tle decline in operation with the year end. Specifica- 
tions for structural steel are seen to be heavier than ex- 
pected at this time, while contracts remain satisfactory 
in the tonnages entered for wares, plates and bars. The 
pig iron market is steadier on quotations for January 
outputs, and the business negotiated assures successful 
dealings through the first quarter. Car shops, forges 
and foundries show further drawing upon capacity. 
The machifiery makers, brass and heavy hardware lines 
are increasing shipments, while the woodworking 
branches continue busy and buying is strong in both 
soft and hard woods.” 














What Do | Knew About Capping 


is a booklet that will interest the man that has 
big mouth and sample te No. 10 cans te cap. 
Yours fer a 2 cent postage stamp 


M. E. Heward, 344 S. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Continental Can Company 


Syracuse, WN. Y. 


FACTORIES : 


DIRECTORS 
T. G. CRANWELL, PREs'r. CHICAGO 
SYRACUSE 


A. W. NORTON, Vick-PREs'r. 

F. P. ASSMANN, Sgc'y & TREAs. BALTIMORE 
J. C. TALIAFERRO 

B. H. LARKIN 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We beg to thank our many friends for the valued pat- 
ronage they have given us during the season of 1909. In 
spite of the fact that the pacKing of many important articles 
was restricted, owing to unfavorable crop conditions, we have 
sold and delivered a great many more cans this year than 
we have ever done in any one year since we have been in ' 
business. No greater testimonial of the general appreciation 
by the packers of the high quality of our products could be 
shown. 

In addition to our regular output of pacKers cans 
and solder hemmed caps, we have developed the best open 
top or “Sanitary” can, and the best closing machine in the 
country. Our open top cans and our closing machines are 
in a class all by themselves. We have shipped a number of 
millions of these open top cans this year and we beg to 
advise our friends that for the year 1910 we will have a new 
up-to-date open top or “Sanitary” can factory devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of this style of can. 

Again thanKing our many friends tor their continued 
patronage and looKing forward to the season of 1910 as 
being a prosperous one for the canned goods trade gen- 
erally, we beg to remain with best wishes for your prosperity. 

Yours very truly, 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 











Thomas G. Cranwell, 
President. £ | 
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Canned Goods Prices 


ITH the people from one end of the country 
to the other complaining of the high price 
of food, why isn’t the consuming demand 
for canned goods, one of the very few im- 

portant kinds of food which hasn’t advanced, larger 
than it is? Necessities generally. show a marked ad- 
vance over prices prevailing a few years ago; meats 
have risen very materially during the last several 
years, but not so with canned goods staples. 

In January, 1900, ten years ago, THE CANNER 
quoted Indiana No. 3 standard tomatoes at 75 to 80 
cents a dozen, f b: Chicago, whereas the market 
price of these goods at the present time is generally 
70 to 72% cents in Chicago. Five years ago this Jan- 


uary the market was $1.10 Chicago, due, however, to 
extraordinary conditions. 

Standard Western corn was quoted in THE CANNER 
in January, 1900, at 72% cents a dozen in Chicago. 
Today’s market is 67% to 70 cents. 

These figures represent actual market values. They 
show a decline rather than an advance in the prices of 
the two principal canned goods staples. Canned toma- 
toes and corn are two of this country’s important food 
products, and both are being sold by the manufacturers 
at prices actually below those prevailing a decade ago. 

Couldn’t this fact be put to effective use by all in- 
terested in promoting the consumption of cannery 
products? 


Figures On Internal Commerce. 


OMMERCIAL movements in the domestic field 
during November, as reported to the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, on the whole, indicate a satisfactory 

state of trade antl industry. The grain movement dur- 
ing the month toward interior markets proved fairly 
heavy ; in the coal, coke, and iron trade activity was at 
its highest, while building operations in the larger 
cities were favored by the prevailing mild weather. 
The live-stock movement, on the other hand, owing to 
the small number of hogs received, was rather light, 
and the same is true of cotton and wool receipts. Com- 
plaints of car shortages were heard from lumber and 
coal shippers. 

Live stock receipts during November at seven pri- 
mary interior markets totaled 3,633,512 head, com- 
pared with 3,975,643 and 2,668,19r head reported for 
November, 1908 and 1907. 

November shipments of packing house products 
from Chicago, 201,334,752 pounds, show a slight gain 
over the unusually low October shipments, though fall- 
ing short of the 1908 shipments of 204,233,995 pounds. 
The outward movement for the eleven months totaled 
1,954,700,858 pounds, compared with 2,238,663,457 
and 2,264,253,070 pounds reported for the eleven 
months in 1908 and 1907. The largest losses appear 
under the heads of fresh beef, canned meats, and lard, 
pickled beef being the only item which shows a satis- 
factory increase over the corresponding figures of the 
preceding years. 

Live stock receipts during the month at four prin- 
cipal Atlantic seaport cities, 759,001 head, were almost 
19 per cent below the 1908 total, all classes of animals, 
geet calves, showing smaller totals than a year ago. 

Grain receipts for November at 15 interior markets, 
75,402,954 bushels, compared favorably with the totals 
for November, 1908 and 1907, when 68 899,842 and 
53,448,398 bushels were reported. 

Grain and flour receipts at the four leading Atlantic 


seaports totaled 26,142,249 bushels, compared with 
23,153,577 and 26,505,568 bushels received during No- 
vember, 1908 and 1907. 

Sight receipts of cotton during the month totaled 
1,941,139 bales, compared with 2,595,097 bales during 
November, 1908, and 1,930,193 bales during Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The pig-iron production during the month proceeded 
at a rate of output higher than ever, although the pro- 
duction for the thirty days of the month, 2,547,508 
gross tons, fell about 45,000 tons short of the record 
output for the preceding month. As the output for the 
eleven months is 22,776,333 gross tons, there can be 
but little doubt that the 1907 annual output figures of 
25.3 million gross tons will be approximated if not 
equaled. 

The volume of building operations at 98 cities in all 
parts of the country was slightly larger than a year 
ago, the value of building permits granted during the 
month, $60,493,694, showing a 2.1 per cent increase 
over the November, 1908, total. In some of the larger 
cities, as New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
and San Francisco, the November record shows larger 
values than for the preceding month. 

The number of freight cars handled during the 
month by thirty demurrage bureaus in various parts of 
the country was 2,933,010, compared with 2,325,267 
cars reported for November, 1908. The eleven months’ 
total reported by the same organizations, 27,196,346 
cars, was almost 20 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding 1908 figure, and nearly equaled the record 
total for the corresponding period two years ago. 


QUOTATIONS ON CANNED CRAB MEAT. 
Messrs. Thomas G. Cranwell & Company, of Balti- 
more, are quoting fine quality of canned crab meat at 
the following prices, less 14 per cent, less 10 per cent: 
No. % cans at 90 cents per dozen; No. 1 cans at $1.80 
per dozen; No. 2 cans at $3.00 per dozen. 




















<5 
Nero ‘A N on 


Used and approved by many ef theslargest canners in America. 


-Acid Soldering Flux 


Get your order in now and avoid delay. 














GARDEN CITY LABORATORY, 4134 S. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL.. | 
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Canned Goods 





Market os st 











st er t 
u 
Tomatoes—The market on spot tomatoes continues very Lakeside pork and Peas 2... .ccccccccsccscsccccccs $1.20 
quiet. The jobbers are not yet ready to take in spot goods. Selected Early June peas ..........-..056- 1.10 
Spot western standard tomatoes are quoted at a considerable o Sifted Early June peas .............0+0+5 1.30 
range in prices For instance, offerings of No. 3s are made ae Extra Sifted Early June peas............. 1.65 
as low as 65c f. o. b. Indiana f: uctory, and in fact it is stated - Sifted Little Gem peas ............-+.45. 1.20 
that these low offerings are being more freely made. Despite oe Extra Sifted Little Gem peas............. 1,35 
cheap prices, however, hardly any business has resulted. ie Champion of England peas ............+.. 1.05 
Eastern tomatoes continue to be offered at less than any of sind Extra Marrowfat peas ............sceeees 921% 
the western packers are quoting. Eastern tomatoes are, in sis Extra Telephone peas ............0eese00s 921% 
fact, being peddled in the local market at 65c here. These - Sweet Wrinkled peas ...........-.eeseees 9214 
are goods which came in just before the close of navigation. ee Choice Refugee Stringless beans........... 80 
We hear of no quotations being made on western tomatoes. se Extra Choice Refugee Stringless beans.... 1.00 
A price of 65¢ factory was reported this week as named on = Extra Fine Refugee Stringless beans...... 1.25. 
Maryland 1910 packing, and it was stated that a deal on et Extra Small Refugee Stringless beans...... 1.50 
this basis was put through in Chicago this week. A quota- - Faney Golden Wax beans ........ S65 4e04 -90 
tion of $2 f. o. b. Michigan factory was heard on a small Choice Refugee Wax Stringless beans..... 80 
lot of No. 10 spot standard tomatoes. ~ Extra Choice Refugee Wax Stringless beans 1.00 
Beans—The market is virtually at a standstill, with no ¥% Extra Fine Refugee Wax Stringless beans.. 1.25 
change in values since last week. A quotation of $3.25, ” Extra Small Refugee Wax Stringless beans. 1.50 
Chicago, was heard ry a limited lot of No. 10 choice New ny Choice Lima beans ....... PP Pe Tee 90 
York cuts, and $3.25 . b. factory on another lot of choice aé Tiny Fancy Lima beans ..............+.++ 1.05 
New York packing. No. 2 standard cut green Refugee beans Eureka Early June peas ...............-cceeeeeeees .80 
were quoted at 6214¢ f. o. b. Wisconsin, and 67%4e f. o. b. ee RRNOU MEET OURO DOES o.oo cc ctn es wesc 1.15 
Wisconsin for No. 2 faney green cut Refugee beans. Future ‘¢ Extra Sifted Early June peas.............. 1.30 
prices named by the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Company are “ PO Tee eT Ee 77% 
as follows: ry Sweet Wrinkled peas ........... RG 2 cence te 77% 
Standard Beans, Northern Wisconsin and Hobby Labels. ‘¢ Choice Cut Refugee beans ................. 75 
ee Ge ES I, gw oi onc Henn ccaeencanuased $ .75 $i Choice Cut Refugee Wax beans............. 75 
Choice cut Refugee a ae Oe hy GE Warwerly Taare SURG POU oon ci icc ccccce cc cccecan .70 
ERORRE TET COMO DONG occ sco crdvieesnccsccevvve 67% 


_ Fancy Refugee Stringless Beans, Blue Diamond and Red 
Rabbit Label. 


Choice Refugee stringless beans.................0208. $ .80 
Extra choice Refugee stringless beans............ Pee 
Extra fine Refugee stringless beans.................. 1.25 
Extra small Refugee stringless beans................. 1.50 
BL Se A Orrerrere Teer ere 90 
Choice Refugee wax stringless beans.................. .80 
Extra choice Refugee wax stringless beans............ 1.00 
Extra fine Refugee wax stringless beans.............. 1.25 
Extra small Refugee wax stringless beans............. 1.50 
Lima Beans, Blue Diamond and Red Rabbit Labels. 

Ay SS I AS cit cka y & & dat a0 Gin & vetin wip 'h ele acer 
ee CN ONS oi. oct 5000 a aoe cs aks eden eeeee 1.05 

Peas—Naturally, spot business has been extremely slow 


during the week reviewed. Prices on 1909 packing are un- 
changed. About the only development of interest since our 
last issue was the announcement by the Wisconsin Pea Can- 
ners’ Company and the Wm. Larson Canning Company, of 
prices on future peas. The Wisconsin Pea Canners Com- 
pany’s prices are somewhat cheaper, about 5c, on a few 
grades than those announced by this concern at the opening 
last year. The Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Company’s opening 
quotations are as follows: 














WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN 


(INCORPORATED) 


Have 9 warehouses in Chicago; 
Will loan you money; 


Will store your goods and deliver them in 
small lots to the jobbers at probably 
5 cents a dozen higher prices than you 
could get for carload lots; 


Can give you Spot cash on all your sales 
without your having to assign the 
accounts; 

Will not freeze your canned goods; and— 
Have plenty of money to pay losses if 

q building ‘should collapse. 





Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Company’s peas and beans, packed 
under the following. labels: 
Northern Wisconsin and Hobby Labels. 


eS  merrerrer ree tree err rere re, ay |, 
a MP TINIE Lik 5 rk. a x anid Sd ninla'e ei els 80 

a ROO: OTE SOMO MOOG Sic ooo 55 icc dsccccciine 95 

Blue Diamond and Red Rabbit Labels. 

Fancy Selected Early June peas................... 95 
ee a ee Ge PS ois iii ed Sic e ee 1.10 

‘¢ Extra Sifted Early June peas............... 1.30 

— Extra Fine Sifted Early June peas.......... 1.65 


Fancy Sweet Little Gem Peas, Blue Diamond and Red 
Rabbit Labels. 


Selected Sweet Little Gem peas.................... 921% 
Sifted Sweet Little Gem peas ...................0- 1.05 
Extra Sifted Sweet Little Gem peas................ 1.20° 
Extra Fine Sweet Little Gem peas.................. 1.35 
Fancy Sweet Wrinkled Peas, Blue Diamond and Red Rabbit 
Labels. 
Selected Sweet Wrinkled peas .,...............e0. 921% 
Sifted Sweet Wrinkled peas................... 1.05 


Extra Sifted Sweet Wrinkled peas............... -. 1.20 


Extra Fine Sifted Sweet W rinkled. pee a 1.35 
CMMNROm GE RIME DONG oki s cc cccsccccccscans 1.05 
I I 6 adits 55 win lei’p. ond) 4b. e:h'cie areraiacs wil 92% 
Sweet Wrinkled Marrowfat peas .................. 9215 


Opening prices on 1910 packing peas were put out on Mon- 
day by the William Larsen Canning Company, Green Bay, 
Wis., as follows, f. o. b. Green Bay, less 15¢ per ewt. freight 


allowance, terms 114 per cent, 10 ’ days, or less 6 per cent 

Per doz. 
WOGy TPUNE BTOWEREE gods cece a coc cecssccewsens $1.00 
Standard Sweet Marrowfats ..............uceeeeee ee! 95 
Standard Alaska Marrowfats ..................cec00: .90 
Standard Sweet Eafly Junes ......................05- 1.00 
MEY TGCS MET WOME oon ec kc cece kc cascsveswcee 1.05 
Standard Alaska Early Junes ....................000: 95 
PROT NOE EE WIR 6 5a 5 oictas sos bps sls een dic 1.00 














STO RAG Canned Goods and Dried 

Fruits a specialty. Liberal 
loans on goods in store. No cartage or switching charges on 
carload lots consigned in our care. Drop us a line for rates 
and further information. 


Warehouses A and B, Direct Rail The Kepler Warehouse Co. 


























—— 








Their Chicago address is 225 E. Ilinois St. write them Warchonwos Cand D, Insulated Bulding, = agg’? CHICAGO 
‘ ; 205-207-208 E. Indiana St. 
{ 
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The UNITED STATES GAN COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


During the canning season, just closed, we supplied the entire 
requirements of cans of a considerable number of factories in Ohio and 
adjoining States. We are now receiving a great many kind expres- 
sions from our customers and give below samples of these letters. 





Loveland, Ohio, Oct. 6, 09. 
THE UNITED STATES CAN CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — We find by looking over our books that we have used 10 car loads 
of your cans. We found them all that could be desired. Your facilities, ability, 
and inclinations for quick action in regard to shipping are certainly above the average. 

Yours truly, 


THE UNION CANNING CO. 
(Signed) C. A. HOPKINS, President and Gen. Mgr. 





Campbellsburg, Ind., Oct. 5, ’09. 
TF.E UNITED STATES CAN CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—We are well pleased with the cans bought of you and of your 
ability in making quick shipments. Yours truly, 


CAMPBELLSBURG CANNING CO. 





Bowling Green, Kentucky, Oct. 6, ’09. 
THE UNITED STATES CAN CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—The season being at an end, we desire to express our appreciation 
of your treatment. We also wish to commend the cans received from you and have 
no hesitancy in stating that they are all that could.be desired. Trusting that you ‘had 
a prosperous year and with assurance of our regard, we are 

Yours truly, 


SOUTHERN CANNING CO. 





The unexcelled quality of our cans and the promptness with which 
we made deliveries throughout the season should commend your patronage. 
We are now in position to make immediate shipment of all sizes of 
Standard Soldered Cans with solder hemmed caps and Open Top Sani- 
tary Cans and are making especially low prices for fall and Winter delivery. 
A line stating that you are interested will bring a salesman or prices. 


UNITED STATES CAN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


O. C. HUFFMAN, President 


THE DUCGDALE-HAYDEN BROKERAGE CO., SALES ACENTS FOR INDIANA 
301 Majestic Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. i 
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Pine Sifted Early Jumes .........ccccccccsceccsscces 1.15 
Extra Sifted Early Junes .............csceccecseceess 1.60 
Tiny Sifted Early Jumes ...........cceeeceeceeceees 1.85 
Extra Sifted Melting Sugars ..........-..esseeeeeeeee 1.60 
Sifted Melting Sugar ..........5..ccscceessccccceees 1.45 
Melting Sugars ..........2.e cece ceceeescceeccscccces 1.20 
CRRMNIIONE sig 6p os sos esc cc nccecdoweesageees caeigatte 1.05 
Faney TelepRomes ..... 2. ccc cc ccccceedessvcccscsse 1.05 
eee a ee ee ee 1.00 
Fancy Sweet Wrinkled ..........0.cceccecsecseccees 1.05 


These figures are the same on all grades as were named 
by the William Larsen Canning Company, in advance of 
the 1909 pack. ‘They are also the same as this concern 
made on its 1907 pack. 

Opening prices for 1910 pack of Manitowoe Pea Packing 
Company are are follows: Harbor City brand—Early Junes, 
$1.05; Sifted Early Junes, $1.15; Fine Sifted Early Junes, 
$1.40; Extra Sifted Early Junes, $1.65; Sifted Little Gems, 
$1.30; Extra Sifted Little Gems, $1.50; Champion of Eng- 
land, $1.15; Sugar Marrowfats, $1; Sweet Telephones, $1. 
Warrior brand—Early Junes, 85c; Sifted Early Junes, 95c; 
Fine Sifted Early Junes, $1.15; Sweet Wrinkled, 90c; Sweet 
Telephones, 85e. Hyacinth brand—Early Junes, 80c. 


Fruits—Locally the feeling on canned fruits is one of de- 
cided firmness. Prices on all varieties are very firm, with 
the exception of apples, due to the condition of supplies, and 
many lines are badly broken up. California reports say that 
all packers of fruits in that state will inventory less stock 
than a year ago. ‘They also state that California canners are 
buying from one another, making up assortments in that 
way. 

Following are quotations on some miscellaneous varieties 
of canned fruits, f. o. b. Baltimore; pineapples No. 2, stand- 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association’s quotations, 
f. o. b. coast, on 1909 packing canned fruits are as follows: 


No. 8 No. 8 No. 8 No. 8 No. 8 Ne. & No. 8. 
Vv. ARIETY — he _ Stnd. Water Pie > 
Grade Grade 

MD sicceoeea $5.00 $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 $3.50 $....... $ 
Apticots ........ at ME -Aaee dnes, -a'cks ccuetane baues 

oO 5. GD GRO SED ERD vec ccccsues cece 

‘* sliced ad | ieee Abue Slee seid Roeaebe baalee 
Assorted ....... hii hss case) eee eenbate davis 
Blackberries ... .... . : | Sear 
Cherries (RB. A.). .... a ae ee ee 

0 (White). .... caesar” WE dees aul 

= a = =—h6e0llUp eee mean 
Grapes (W. M.). 4.75 4.00 3.25 3.00 2.25 2.00 . 
Peaches (Y. F.). 5.25 4.00 3.25 3.00 2.25 2.00 . 

ss 6 6(G%. «6C.).. 5.50 4.75 425 3.75 3.15 3.00 . 

0 Ge ee Ge Ge GRD BD kis cic cswed side 

SO Gils Meese ccs jaNel dace: dhe Maly s case nee beet 
Plums (W. H. &.) .... .... ey a ey eee 
Pears (Bartlett). 6.00 5.50 4.25 3.25 2.00unmp..... 
Plums (G. Gage) 4.50 3.75 2.50 2.00 1.90 2.15 
Plums (Egg).... 4.50 3.75 BM  odce dkecacmeo eens ° 
Plums (G. Drop) 4.50 3.75 Se” geek os anakee xokes 
Plums (Damson) .... .... 2.50 2.00 1.75 
Raspberries ee ae dbhen‘whtoldesenath pene 
Strawberries .... .... 5.80 ies) waco res lente ‘ 
EE Vide Sad , 1.75 : 
SE ee a Se ee ey ee Pe be 








VARIETY. Hit "yait Tats “Rae hat Tad "aly "26 
Apples ...... 2.00 1.75 1.60 1.40 1.25 115. .... 1.00 
Apricots ..... 2.15 1.85 1.60 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.00 .95 

oe Ace ekse co oap ies DE Rae ake 6% 00 
‘* sliced. 2.65 eee 

re ibe’ \ahake eae Gade Dae odes 
Blackberries . 2.25 1.80 1.60 .... 1.10 °1.00 .95 .95 
Cherries (R.A) 4:25 .... 1.76 140 125 1.15 1.10 .... 

ts (White).... .... 175 1.40 125 1.15 1.10 
a Ge I BUD RUD ce kccs esas cece 
, Grapes (W.M) 209 1.50 140 1.10 1.00 .90 .85 80 
ened Chee Gee cee ooce BB UBB 100 nce wks 

$¢ (L.C.). 230 1.80 1.60 135 1.25 1.15 1.00 

‘¢ 6°%.0.8.) 280 180 160 135 125 116 .... 

“ UE. op abs 0.006; -4csp MY vwce, SD: 1.00 

“¢ Came) S30 180 150 1.20 190 ...i0 sce 
Pears (Bart.). 2.50 2.15 2.00 .. wt “iets Shab. 0.2 60 
We SEs dee eens. Gace tone” A COG 

‘*¢ (Bgg).. 2.00 1.50 1.30 1.05 -90 .80 -75 -70 

* Ge.. See if... 286 +. BD 1% 

** (Dam.). 2.00 1.50 1056 90 .80 .75 .70 
Raspberries .. .... sae Roe ae ok ‘ 
Strawberries . .... 2.25 2.00 1.85 eee 
Squash ...... ‘ a ae ve .70 
Nectarines . 1.40 1.30 


If shipped six cans to the case, figure No. 8 10c per dozen 
higher. 


11b. Tall 11b. Flat 11b. Tall 11b. Tall 14 0z. 
Extras Stnd. Ex.Stnd. Stnd. Picnic 


BOMBS | 6iccdcccccccs’s .90 80 80 ie 
‘* peeled . 1.00 90 man a 
I a i on denne .70 


L. C. Peaches, Sliced... .90 80 80 aah 75 
Bi. PORTS 2.2 cccccceeas ose -90 ose 80 

Sliced Peaches ........ see 80 -75 

ard, sliced, eyeless and coreless, 90ce to $1; No. 2 extra 
standards sliced, eyeless and coreless, $1.20; No. 2 extra 
faney sliced, eyeless and coreless, $1.60 to $1.75; No. 2 stand- 
ard grated, $1. to $1.10; No. 2 extra fancy grated, $1.60 to 
$1.80; No. 10 E. & C. extra Bahama sliced pineapple, $6; No 
10 faney crushed pineapple, own juice, $4.50; No. 3 second 
pears, 60c to 62144¢; No. 3 standard pears, 70¢ to 80c; No. 3 
extra standard pears, 85c to $1; No. 2 standard red cherries, 
75e; No. 2 standard white cherries, in syrup, $1.25; No. 2 
extra white cherries, $1.50; No. 2% extra white cherries, 
$1.90 to $2; No. 2 standard strawberries, 55¢ to 60c; No. 10 
standard, $3.50 to $4; No. 2 extra preserved fancy, $1.20 to 
$1.30; No. 2 standard raspberries, 90c; No. 10 standard, red, 
$5 to $5.50; No. 2 extra preserved, $1.20 to $1.40; No. 3 
standard blackberries, 85e to 90c; No. 10 standard; $3.75 to 
$4; No. 2 standard gooseberries, 75c. 

Corn—Just at present futures are a more interesting propo 
sition than spots. The latter hold at the former range on 
standard, or 6744c to 70e per dozen f. o. b. factory, with the 
market exceedingly quiet, buyers here putting brokers off on 
the plea that they haven’t yet completed inventorying. 
Futures were more talked about this week than in a long 
while, and quotations on 1910 Iowa standard corn were heard 
of on a basis of 65¢ to 70c f. o. b. factory. It probably 























$2,000,000.00 REFUSED 


We had the 


brand protected Do 
you know that the same law that protects this 


Why? 


for him by registration. 


by a canner for his brand. 


million dollar brand will protect yours if you 
Are all of your brands protected? 
If not, why not? Write to The Trade-Mark 
Title Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, to-day 


register them? 





for a full report on your brands. 

















KELLEY-CLARKE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Canned Salmon 
and Fruit 


24 CANNERIES 


Vow as 
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THE ONLY CAN FOR 
SPECIALTIES 


The Sanitary Can is particularly well adapted to the 
packing of Oysters, Clams, Chowder, Shrimp, 
Baked Beans, Hominy, Sour Kraut, Apple 
Butter, Mince Meat, Jams, Etc. 





No Gas No Solder No Soldering Irons 
No Flux No Wiping No Tipping 


Your Double Seamer Readily Changed from one 
size to another 





Hominy packed without danger of discoloration. 
Three years use of the enamel can has demon- 
strated that this is positively the only pack- 
age which will keep hominy white 


Gans shipped either in bulk or in re-shipping cases 





SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


Factories : 


Fairport, N. Y. 
General Office, 447 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. indianapolis, Ind. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
NEW YORK 





Sanitary Can Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENTS 
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would be more correct to state that the range is from 621%4¢ 
to 70c, Iowa factory, as a very few packers were reported 
offering to sell futures at that figure, which is not only 
low, but lower than packers’ ideas in general as regards 
1910 packing standard grade. 

Sardines—The local market is without special features. 
Domestie sardine prices, however, are somewhat unsettled. 
Reports from the East indicate that there are a number of 
lots of domestic packing held at various points that are yet 
to be disposed of. Regarding imported sardines, Strohmeyer 
& Arpe of New York advise that, ‘‘Ihported sardines are 
rather quiet, selling in a fair hand to mouth way, with the 
exception of Portuguese sardines, which are selling quite 
freely.’’ 

Lobster—In canned lobster the trade is slightly better than 
it was a year ago; but there is still much to be desired in 
the way of business. Quotations are stationary. 

Oysters—Some packing is going on in Baltimore, where 
the prices are unchanged. One leading concern there of- 
fers f. o. b. as follows: No. 1, 4-0z., 574%4e per doz.; No. 1, 
5-0z., 62144e; No. 2, 8-oz., $1.15; No. 2, 10-0z., $1.25. 





Canners’” Supplies 











Cans—The prices which have been quoted ever since the 
Milwaukee convention in December remain in effect. None 
of the large manufacturers has announeed a change either 
up or down, and there is no intimation when the next change 
is to occur. 

The American Can Company quotes on packers’ 
follows: 


cans as 


ee eh CE, on oc cceccscencsoasd $ 8.75 
We, Be, 156-Emeh Cpeming. .. occ cvescccccccee 11.50 
No. 3s, 21-16-inch opening.................. 15.50 


Larger openings and extra coated plate the usual additions. 
These prices are for shipment at the seller’s option, subject to 
change without notice, f. o. b. cars at seller’s works. 

The Continental Can Company is quoting prices on pack- 
ers’ cans for shipment at seller’s option subject to change 
without notice, f. o. b. cars at maker’s plant, as follows: 


Sh, Mp) NY GINO os ca dec secacstescuevadsccseve $ 8.75 
ee anon de aids 6066.4 onda’ set OOnee 11.50 
el, se SI, oo vinccccda caseadesenenan 15.50 


The Continental Can Company quotes the usual advance 
over these figures for cans manufactured of extra coated tin- 
plate, guaranteed to be coated with not less than 2% pounds 
of tin per base box, 112 sheets, size 14x20, and stamped 
‘«Extra Coated Tin’? in the bottom of the ean. 


The Sanitary Can Company’s prices for 1909 are: 


Differential for 

Plain. - Enamel Kanners’ Special 
Pere «+ een .§10.75 $13.75 $ .40 
BO. B .cccccccccccecs « 14,96 18.25 -60 
BPR BU sc cccccccccccee Mae 23.00 75 
Ne. 3, 4%-inch ....... 19.50 24.00 85 
Ne. 3, 56-inch .......... 20.00 24.50 85 
Ne. 3, 54-inch ....... 22.00 26.50 85 


Ne. 3, G-inch ........ 23.00 


We. 10 ...ceeeeeeseeee £3.00 1.75 


53.00 
Terms: f. o. b. Fairport, N. Y.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 
The United States Can Company is making the following 
quotations on packers’ 


eans for shipment at seller’s option, 





subject to change without notice, f. 0. b. seller’s works: 


No. 1s, 1%4-inch opening... .. 1.2... cccccc ccc scccsece $ 8.7 
No. Qs, 1%-inch Cc cake sess easeesadregavesaue 11.50 
No. 3s, Srs-imch OPOMiIng. .... 2... ccccescccccccccececs 15.50 


The usual advance over these figures is asked for cans 
made of extra coated tinplate, 24% pounds of tin per base 
box. 

The Wheeling Can Company is quoting the following 
prices on packers’ cans for shipment at seller’s option, sub 
ject to change without notice, f. o. b. sellers’ plant: 


No. 1s, 13-inch opening. .............cceecceseccees $ 8.75 
Bs IS, 6 ordic 5.05 Kons ccencscccseeees 11.50 
BES. SH, BAGO. GOMER... osc nc cece rccccccccscces 15.50 


The usual advance over these figures for cans manufac 
tured of extra coated tinplate. 

The Southern Can Company is quoting f. o. b. Balti 
more, for shipment at their option, subject to change with- 
out notice, the following prices: 


No. 1, I da 5) iis oislereles a cod oie $ 8.75 
No. 2, _ Yo ihe Wee er rr 11.50 
WHO. BYe, Bre BMG GHGIME. 2 on csc ccc ccc ccccccccces 15.00 
| Se Sie UU ee 15.50 
No. 3, 2yy-inch opening (Jersey)................. 16.50 
No. 3, 2y%-inch opening (Jersey tall).............. 19.00 
No. 10, IIIS, viva cess ecvscessewnes as 40.00 
14-inch solder hemmed capS................0..e000: 75 
2ys-inch solder hemmed caps..............-....+.06- 1.10 
Same re CI UII, os orcs ce ove d cece acnic 1.40 


Pig Tin—The market continues dull so far as the placing 
of business by consumers is concerned. The heavy advance 
in prices during the last few weeks has been entirely due to 
speculative manipulation abroad, and there is absolutely no 
good gronnd for it. 

After pushing prices up over 34 cents we are pleased to re- 
port that the new year opens with some indication of the bull 
party having discovered that this time, at least, the Ameri- 
ean consumer is not to be bunkoed into a stampede. Result 
prices have dropped fully 60 points during the week, and 
if the hold-off policy is continued they will probably go back 
to something like reasonable figures. 

We quote as follows, f. 0. b. New York: 





Spot January February 
5 to 15-ton lots............. 33.40 33.35 33.35 
B.S SN 3 6 waco oes aa 33.60 


Tinplates—Nothing worthy of note in this market during 
the week. Prices are unchanged as follows, f. 0. b. mill: 


Bessemer Steel Cokes. 


EE ND 65 cin tie So ao Ea wd Ch Ree < a e's aan Cabs $3.75 
ES aia Lie Kad o-nKe' doe Rea a0 Sols a OA 3.60 
ai ocraled.& kc Biu dm ce aS AA eid K stem wh ON 3.55 
PEA, CURRIN i nvccniolads « 5 5, 449g AS prelF tyne 4 EKO Oe 3.50 


CONDENSED MILK WANTED IN CUBA. 

No. 4330. The Bureau of Manufactures is in re- 
ceipt of a communication from a business man in Cuba 
in which he states that he is desirous of getting an 
agency far that island for a brand of condensed milk 
manufactured in the United States. 

Inquiries in which addresses are omitted are on file 
at Bureau of Manufactures. In applying far addresses 
refer to file number. 
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Selling the output of canning factories is our specialty. We are always 

pha the job "—and always trying hard to get ‘‘ The Market” for the 
packers we represent. And this, Mr. Canner, is mighty i important to you. 
We are the kind of brokers who work to get your price for your 
goods, not merely to find you a buyer at any old figure. We aim to 


G O O D S wry $c gr eae or better still, call on us. 
W. S. KNIGHT & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


> WHEELER, Jr., of Baltimore, Manager Canned Goods Dept.) 


When in need of the services of brokers 


WE MAKE LIBERAL AD- 
VANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 
































Everywhere—Io-Day—Forever 


Attractive Labels will ‘“ Sell Goods.” 


Our products create the first favorable 


impression. 


Your products strengthen and make 


the first impression a lasting one. 


You look after the inside —~— 
Let us take care of the outside. 


Che Yuited States Printing Company 


MAKERS OF 


“LABELS THAT SELL GOODS” 








W rappers, Embossing, Cartons 
Posters, Advertising Cards, Novel Cut-Outs 
Gransparent Window Signs 


75 Beech St., Norwood 67 N. 3rd St., Brooklyn 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 
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Correspondence we we 

















Roanoke 











Roanoke, Va., Jan. 3, 1910. 

EDITOR CANNER: This state is well cleaned up on all canned 
goods, with the exception of tomatoes, and of this article we 
cannot figure that we are carrying larger stocks than is usual 
at this season of the year. It is a noticeable feature of stocks 
that No. 2 tomatoes are very scarce and hard to locate. 

We have, of course, experienced the usual quietness of the 
canned goods market for this season of the year. 

Jobbers have been active with their so-called holiday lines, 
and, anticipating inventory, they have not wished to increase 
their stocks of canned goods. However, in spite of this fact, 
the movement of tomatoes from here was as large, if not larger, 
during the months of November and December than usual. We 
take this as an indication that a great many jobbers are not 
carrying normal stocks of tomatoes, and this hand-to-mouth 
buying has therefore greatly reduced the holdings. 

There is a strong undertone to the market, and if the 
packers of some states had been as firm as the packers of Vir- 
ginia, we would not have realized that uncalled for—and-for- 
which-no-reasonable-excuse-can-be-given—571%ce market. There 
have been some few 5714c tomatoes sold from this state, but the 
number of cars are few and far between. If the packers all 
over the country would just simply realize that they are packing 
a staple article and that they are entitled to a reasonable profit 
on the same, and place their figures on a basis which would 
return a reasonable profit, there would then be no selling below 
the cost of production. OLD DOMINION. 

—— 





New York 











New York, Jan. 3, 1910. 
EDITOR CANNER: Most of the big jobbers are taking inven- 
tories of stocks and this feature is contributing its share toward 
the dullness in trade that usually follows the end of the year 


period. Enough is known of the general condition of stocks 
in the principal lines in canned fruits and vegetables to make 
it certain that the tide of values on all the staples has set 
toward a rise. Prospects are considered more favorable for the 
immediate future of the grocery business, and packers and 
brokers anticipate a material increase in buying. It is not 
expected that jobbers will enter the market for speculative 
purchases in any line, but it is the opinion that their needs will 
be more pressing than has been the case in the past few months, 
The policy of conservative buying that has ruled in jobbing 
quarters for the last two years has resulted in a cleaning up of 
old stocks, and it is stated on good authority that at no recent 
period in the history of the grocery business has there been 
a time when the shelves of the dealers were so bare of old 
goods as now. This means that the distributers are pushing out 
fresher products to consumers and the latter are buying more 
freely. 

Brokers in this market are optimistic on the question of 
futures. They agree that as jobbers are finding a readier 
sale for stocks of last year’s packing, they will be more dis- 
posed to anticipate wants. For this reason all interests are 
looking forward to a good deal of contract selling on corn after 
the prices have been fixed. It is anticipated, too, that a con- 
siderable buying will be in order on future peas. These two 
articles are considered as being in much better shape than 
was the case at this time a year ago, since stocks of the old 
packing have, so far as packers are concerned, been worked 
down to moderate compass. The opening prices on both prod- 
ucts are looked for between now and January 25. There is, 
however, some difference of opinion in brokerage circles as to 
the views of the buyers on prices. Jobbers who have been 
sounded on the question assert that there is no reason why the 
opening prices on either corn or peas should be higher than 
last year, and it seems to be pretty generally conceded that 
packers who have looked over the situation are in a position to 
appreciate the selling conditions existing between the retailer 
and jobber. It is held that a price on future Maine corn fixed 
at 92M%e per dozen f. o. b. Portland will, except on some of the 
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THINK IT OVER 


When the Consumer sees a POOR LABEL on 
your can, what impression does it make ? 


If a clean, sanitary looking HIGH GRADE LABEL en- 
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best brands, find a rather slow sale. On a basis of 2\%4e per 
dozen less there seems to be a belief that a good deal of busi- 
ness will be done. The fact that one Maine packer has been in 
the market for several weeks on the 92%4c f. o. b. Portland 
basis without doing much business here is not considered as 
proving that jobbers will take hold slowly, any more than 
it is regarded as an indication that all the Maine packers will 
name a 921%4c basis. The question of cost to pack has come 
to the front largely of late, and the discussions appear to 
indicate that both Maine and state corn packers face enhanced 
cost to produce. It is said here that state packers will take up 
the question of 1910 selling basis on both corn and peas at a 
meeting of the association in Rochester on January 18 next. 
So far as future tomatoes are concerned, there appears to be 
little prospect of contract selling. Up to now, so far as local 
buyers and brokers are advised, there has been no talk of open- 
ing prices. The conditions surrounding the spot market are 
against any business in futures on a basis likely to show profit 
to the packer. There is a prospect that the selling season on 
1910 pack asparagus will open earlier as a result of the closely 
cleaned up condition of the 1909 pack. 

The movement in spot tomatoes is fair. A stronger tone has 
developed on all grades above ordinary stock, and following 
several good sized purchases in the latter half of the week it is 
considered doubtful whether 60¢ regular f. o. b. factory on full 
standard No. 3s, Maryland pack, can now be done. As a rule 
wire quotations are 6244¢ per dozen. Several good sized blocks 
of Jersey No. 3s standard stock have been sold to local job- 
bers at 65e regular f. o. b. factory. Standard No. 10s are held 
at $1.90 on the spot, though a bid at this figure on several 
thousand dozen was refused by one holder. 

It seems to be conceded that the weak element in the situa- 
tion is the large holding of ordinary grades in No. 3s and No. 
10s. Buyers are not disposed to pay the extreme prices for full 
standard grades, and are using the low prices quoted on 
ordinary stock to force down the views of sellers. Among 
jobbers here the uncertainty as to the carryover in packers’ 
hands is a disquieting influence. It is conceded, however, that 
there is much in the whole situation to warrant a stronger 
market from now on. Low grade gallons are held at $1.75 
per dozen in Maryland pack at factory. Fair seconds in No. 
3s are quoted at 55¢ factory, with here and there a lot sold at 
57%e here. Standard No. 2s are quotable at 45c factory, but 
there is a liberal offering in off-standards at 42%4c factory. 

There appears to be no question but that more attention is 
being given to the quality of production. The movement of 
the market since the season ended has been irregular and slow, 
a condition due to a large extent to the irregular quality of a 
good share of the pack. The saving feature so far as the 
Southern situation is concerned has been the freer buying by 
western interests. 

Though a little slow this week, corn is no easier. Maine stock 
is scarce, and sales of fancy are noted at $1.02% to $1.15 per 
dozen from second hands. State 2s have sold at 85c¢ to 90¢ as 
to brand and holder, but it is possible to shade the inside figure 
for round lots. Standard No. 2s have sold here at 75c to 77%e 
per dozen. Southern’ Maine Style corn is firm at 72%4e to 75e 
f. o. b. factory. Western corn can be secured at 70e to 75c 
here on standard grade. 

Light offerings continue the feature in salmon. Higher cost 
of meats continues an influence working toward increased con- 
sumption of most grades, but especially the cheaper qualities. 
Red Alaska talls are held at $1.40 to $1.45 per dozen. Pink 
talls are quoted in a range of 75¢ to 80¢ here, There is a 





scarcity of medium red grades. Cohoe talls are firm at $1.221% 
to $1. 25, with few lots obtainable at the inside figure. Toward 
the end of the week business was reported in Sockeye halves 
at $1.12%4 per dozen here. Little stock is available in Chinook 
salmon. 

In the list of small vegetables there is a small jobbing 
movement. Best stock in peas goes slowly, but there is a call 
for the cheap grades, and standard and early Junes at 70¢ 
here have had a fair attention. Extra standard Junes at 72Me 
to 75¢ here are firm. Some seconds sold down to 62\4c here in 
one instance. String beans are steady, though No. 1 Refugees 
get little interest above $1.45 here for state pack. Southern 
gallons are dull. Gallon Refugees, green cuts, are offered at 
$3.50 here on western pack. Southern pack spinach is firm at 
85e here for No. 3s and $2.75 for gallons. No. 3 sweet potatoes 
get a fair call at 75¢ to 77%e. 

The week in domestic sardines has been featureless. Repre- 
sentatives of packers here are not disposed to shade the quota- 
tions of $2 to $2.15 on % mustards in keyless cans, $2.30 on 
\% mustards, $2.75 on 4 oils with key, and $2.50 on keyless 
% oils f. o. b. Eastport, per case. The carryover, in view of 
the well-stocked condition of the jobbers, is considered fairly 
large. There is no prospect of an alliance among the packers 
for the coming season. 

Among the fruits, spot Hawaiian pineapple is firmer on 214- 
pound extras at $2.25. The standard grade is quoted at $2 
here. No. 2 extras offer at $1.55 here. Stocks are moving out 
in a fair way. There is an indifferent buying interest in the 
domestic pack. Southern peaches are firmer on gallon pies, 
and all stock in seconds, yellows and whites. California lemon 
cling peaches are also firmer. The coast situation is said to be 
one of the strongest known in a good many years. Packers 
have only broken assortments of the several grades. There has 
been a considerable buying movement in the peaches, apricots, 
cherries and other small fruits and while values have suffered 
no particular change in the last few weeks, the tendency seems 
higher. Jobbers are reporting a freer buying for retail account. 
There is no special demand for blackberries and raspberries. 
The tone at the close was easy on state and other gallon apples. 
It is expected, however, that some increase in buying will follow 
the resumption of business after inventories have been con- 
eluded. A good deal depends on the position of fresh apples. 
The course of this market has been downward, owing to the 
free shipment of fresh stock of ordinary quality. 

HupSsON STREET. 





Seattle 











Seattle, Wash., Jan. 1, 1910. 

EpIToR CANNER: The usual lull has occurred in the salmon 
market conditions with the arrival of the holiday season, though 
the movement in some grades is rather larger than usual at 
this season of the year. Inquiry is still strong for red salmon, 
and jobbers continue to send in orders to producers and their 
brokers with little success. The only salmon of this grade 
to be had is in the hands of jobbers who are holding from 
$1.25 up. Most of the dealers seem to consider it advisable to 
hold prices down to $1.25, believing that higher prices will 
have the result of curtailing consumption with the consumer, 
but as buyers have been willing to pay more, most large lots 
are held at $1.30. The grade is quoted in the East at $1.42% 
to $1.4714, with possibilities of a higher price before the sum- 
mer. Orders are already being booked for this grade for next 
summer’s pack, subject to approval of prices, and indications 
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J. F. NOLL & CO. 


SEEDSMEN 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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We have limited surpluses of the following to offer, 
write for prices: 


Early Evergreen pis 
Stowell’s Evergreéfi 

Beet: Detroit Dark Red 
Tomato: Chalk’s Early Jewel 


Stone and Earliana 


_ Beans: Hodsons Wax 
Refugee 1000 to 1 
Wardell’s Kidney Wax 
Extra Early Refugee 
Corn: Country Gentleman 
Crosby’s Early 
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point to a higher opening price than usual, probably about 
$1.20. 

Sockeyes are in firm hands, and the new price of $1.45, or 10 
cents in advance on the opening price, is being firmly insisted 
upon. In fact, most of the remaining Sockeye salmon is in the 
hands of one corporation, who are determined, if necessary, to 
carry it through this’and next year, and get their price. They 
are certain of getting it ultimately, with three lean years ahead, 
and a possibility of the same opening prices next year as 
prevailed last season, namely, $1.60. 

The very fact that red salmon is so hard to obtain has forced 
the trade to reluctantly substitute medium red and pink salmon, 
and as a consequence these grades have moved out rapidly. 
Medium red salmon is out of first hands, but considerable sup- 
plies of pink salmon are still available. The past week or so 
has seen a little slackening in the demand for pinks, but a 
revival is expected after the holidays. The ‘outlook on this 
grade, however, is much more favorable than in the past, and 
the next few months should prove definitely its position during 
the coming year. Jf the movement continues as-through the 
fall, a fairly good cleanup will be. effected. 

Following are prevailing prices on grades still in first hands, 
f. o. b. coast terminals: 

Sockeyes—Talls, $1.45; flats, $1.60; halves, $1.05. 

Pinks—Talls, 60c; flats, 60c. 


Chums—Talls, 57%4e. SOCKEYE. 





Portland 











Portland, Me., Jan. 1, 1910. 


EDITOR CANNER: Not for many years has the outlook for a 
prosperous new business season looked brighter. Except in 
the tomato warehouses, the stocks are light, but even this ever 
eccentric commodity, in my opinion, will have its turn. An 
article in daily consumption, popular with all consumers, cannot 
continue as ‘‘Quiet as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.’’ 

There must be signs of life, even if the cans have to swell. 
To me, and I have had many years of experience, it seems un- 
natural that prices should remain in such a sluggish state. 
While every avenue for a further decline is apparently closed, 
all signs point to higher prices and an improved demand. Had 
it not been for the restless condition of labor and the want 
of confidence as to permanent and stable agreements, I believe 
that business men would feel that a much stronger foundation 
had been laid. The yearly reports indicate a healthy state of 
attairs in commerce and agriculture; the banks are strong; 
the stock markets are normal, but lack the gambling feature; 
yet while laboring men should be and are generally satisfied, 
their leaders are not, nor will they ever be. 

The consumption of canned goods is largely with the men 
who cannot afford luxuries, hence it is of paramount interest 
to all canners that the whole country should be free from the 
schemes of those leaders whose only source of revenue lies in 
‘*killing the goose that lays the golden egg.’’ 

Today those in the corn packing business feel that, not- 
withstanding the short crop, caused by bad weather conditions, 
Maine has cause for congratulation. As a whole, the output, 
although not equal to the extra fine quality of the packing 
of 1908, was by far the best in the whole country. Further, 
it was manifest shortly after the delivery season was over that 
the ‘‘counterfeit’’ label and alleged ‘‘delivery’’ of Maine 
goods were not so manifest. Evidently a new habit of obey- 
ing the law had become more or less popular, and it is to be 


hoped that it may continue to be one of the New Year’s reso- 
lutions. Further, that such a resolution may be kept. 

The demand for strictly fancy Maine corn is continuous. 
As I write this letter orders are here in my office for several 
thousand cases, but the corn is not in first hands. It is not 
in second hands in this state, either. I know of several thou- 
sand, possibly four or five, held at $1.05, but I call it only a 
good standard. Had this lot been offered at its true market 
value it would have cleaned up the last case I know of before 
1910. For the next nine months Maine, except for the lot 
mentioned, will not have corn to offer from packers’ hands. 

If the reader will stop to consider, there are two lessons 
plain. One is probably higher prices on spot before the next 
season, and the other is ‘‘buy your future Main corn early.’’ 

Except a 9214e price named by one packer, no Maine packer 
has named a figure. If anyone is anxious to buy, except for 
certain high-class labels, it will not be necessary to pay that 
figure. Strictly fancy Maine corn is worth more money than 
‘the best of some factories.’’ The element of skill enters 
more and more every year into the perfection of the art of 
canning, but no canner can pack the best unless he has the 
best to can. It is useless to deny the fact that certain 
packers, and uncertain buyers, do not know fancy corn when 
they see it. 

However, I can safely assume that every can of corn that 
will be put up in Maine this year can be sold at profitable 
prices. Whether it will be or not is.a question for packers 
to decide. I-know that really good judges and the largest 
buyers look this year more for quality than for price. I have 
talked with many of the largest packers of late and I do not 
look for haste in making an opening price. 

The past season has been an exceptionally good one for 
apple canners. Most of the fruit has been excellent and this 
has been sold at from $2.25 to $2.50. There is a little left, 
of good, but I think that some of the ‘‘bad eggs’’ are still 
in the nest. 

The lobster season was not a very profitable one. Storms 
and a light demand served to make the business unsatisfactory. 
However, stocks are well cleaned up, but future prices have 
not been named. 

The clam business has been unsatisfactory to many. A few 
got to ‘‘squabbling’’ and cut ‘prices and throats, hence they 
fill their contracts ‘‘in fear and trembling.’’ One or two 
closed their shops, for they were opened for business and not 
for ‘‘blood.’’ As it is, the reliable packers will later on get 
all the business, and at fair prices, while the consumers will 
get the quality and quantity. : 

The blueberry market was not as lively as usual. I think 
the buyers at the ruling prices have grown fewer. Not many 
lots, but a few, are being offered at old figures. 

The demand for squash and pumpkin has been very good, 
indeed, but the sales by jobbers to the retail trade have been, 
owing to the low price of the fresh article, rather light. As 
the fresh article has advanced from $8 per ton to $20, it 
follows that it will soon be in demand in the tin. INDEX. 





Baltimore 








Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3, 1910. 


Epitor CANNER: Welcome, 1910! That you may usher in a 
revival of prosperity for the canning business is the sincere 
wish of everyone connected with the industry, for what will be 
for the benefit of the business as a whole will naturally also 
benefit the individual. An era of ‘‘good times’’ is certainly 
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SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the largest and best equipped. Independent Plants operating continuously, having sufficient 
‘ capacity, storage and shipping facilities for handling the largest Contracts. 
sizes of PACKERS’ CANS we manufacture a general, line, comprising Cans for various purposes. 
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CHICAGO TO THE SEA 


GO WITH THE MERRY 
CROWD TO THE 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


ON THE 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


To be Run Under the Auspices of the National Canned Goods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association 





This biggest, finest, best train ever run out of Chicago will leave Sunday, 
February 6, 1910, from the Union Depot, Canal and Adams Streets, at about 
3 p. m. o’clock, and arrive at Atlantic City about 2 p. m. o’clock on Monday, 
via the Pennsylvania Short Line (Ft. Wayne Route) of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad --- exact hour of leaving and time schedule for local points to be 
announced later. 


The Finest Train Ever 


The Brokers’ Special will be a Train du Luxe. The Pennsylvania officials at 
Chicago have pledged themselves to provide the packers with the very finest 
and newest equipment obtainable, consisting of strictly modern Library, 
Club, Compartment, Observation and Diner, as well as seven 12-section 
Drawing-room Cars, or State-room Cars, according to demand. 


Entertainment en Route 


All who attended the Louisville Convention will remember the Pekin Theatre 
Sextette, the famous musical artists permanently attached to the only strictly 
high-class colored theatre in the United States. This Sextette will be on the 
‘Brokers’ Special and play and sing the hours away as the train speeds on to 
the sea. Special entertainment and accommodations will be provided for 
the ladies. 


FARES -- $29.3 25, or One and One-Half Fare mn Seen Trip. 
SLEEPER: double berth, $5.00; section, $10.00; compartment, $14.00; drawing room, $18.00. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT ONCE. NO EXTRA CHARCE 
; On BROKERS’ SPECIAL. 





) J. L. FLANNERY, Jr., Secy. , 
NATIONAL CANNED GOODS AND DRIED FRUIT BROKERS, ASSOCIATION 
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long past due in the packing business. In nearly all manu- 
facturing lines the improvement commenced a year ago and 
continued all along through 1909, but it is strange that the 
canning industry should be one of the first to feel the effects 
of panics or depression from whatever cause and one of the 
last to recover. Canned goods have for some years been classed 
as staples, but although raw foods, such as wheat, flour, meat, 
corn and vegetables, have been higher during the last twelve 
months than for many years, yet the heaviest and most service- 
able of canned goods, such as tomatoes, have been selling way 
below actual cost. The situation, however, is now brightening 
up considerably, and every indication points to a much better 
market on tomatoes during the early months of this year. It 
is a remarkable fact that although last week was the closing 
week of the year and was a holiday week, yet the volume of 
business transacted on tomatoes in Baltimore was exceptionally 
large. As a general thing, the last week of the year sees very 
little business transacted, but the closing week of 1909 was 
an exception to the rule. This proves that many of the jobbers 
are working along with practically bare floors, and are com- 
pelled to purchase for their current trade. 

When inventories are completed and the wholesalers as a 
whole realize how light their stocks are they will undoubtedly 
have to come to this section for their requirements, as this 
is the only part of the country that has a stock of tomatoes on 
hand, and with this renewed and increased demand we shall 
assuredly see an advancing market. The outlook, therefore, 
for distributing the present stock of tomatoes on hand is good. 
I do not think there will be any boom, but I do look for the 
price to advance to a 70c¢ or 75e basis before the first of May, 
and during May, June and July it would not surprise me to see 
tomatoes selling at 80e or even 85e. As far as next season is 
concerned, your remarks in the two closing paragraphs in your 
review of the markets during 1909, as published in your issue 
of December 30, hit the nail right on the head, and packers 
would do well to give careful consideration to your advice and 
act accordingly. It would do no good for a lot of them to think 
they will be smarter than the others and take it for granted 
that as all the others are going to retrench, it will be proper 
for them to increase, for this would only bring about a reeur- 
rence of the disastrous experience of the past season. Each 
man should carefully consider his own situation, and if he 
does not sell many future tomatoes at a fair price he should 
certainly hold down his pack very considerably, unless he can 
confidently feel able to carry his stock over at the close of next 
packing season. Herein lies the weakness in the tomato packing 
business, and you have done the packers a service in calling 
their attention to this phase of the subject. 

The year opens with the tomato market at 60¢ to 621%c f. o. 
b., with a decreasing number of sellers willing to let their 
goods go on that basis. Stocks are being reduced at a rapid 
rate, and the time is not far distant when those packers who 
have been waiting for.a 65¢e to 70e market will begin to see 
things coming their way. 

I give a list below of a few items that in my opinion will 
advance during the early months of this year. 

Seconds and Standard Peas—These are in light supply in 
Baltimore and this section and are becoming harder each week 
to find at 65¢ for seconds and 70e to 72%4e for standards. 

No. 2 String Beans are getting very scarce. The market 
today is 55e to 60¢, according to brand. I look for these to 
advance to 70c or upwards during the spring. 


No. 3 Sweet Potatoes are. getting scarce at 6744e and 70e 


This line should and. doubtless will score an advance of 714¢ 
to 10¢ per dozen. . 
No. 3 Spinach is on the bargain counter at 75¢e. This line 


is also good for an advance of 5e nd 10e. 

Oysters can still be bought at 6244c¢ to 65ce for No. 1 5-oz., 
which is the lowest market known for several years.for Chesa- 
peake Bay stock. An advance in this line ‘is as certain as any- 
thing can be in the uncertain eanned goods business. 

No. 2 Blackberries are scarce at 80c. These are likely to 
go to 90c or upwards. 

No. 2 Red Cherries 


are practically cleaned up, and what few 
| 


there are here are being held at 75c. 
market on this line. 

No. 2 Gooseberriés are by no means plentiful at 75¢ to 80e. 
The stocks will all be used up before next season at 80c to 85e. 

No. 2 Raspberries are very scarce at 90c¢ for the black va- 
riety. These will all be used up during the spring. There are 
no reds left in stock. 

Pie Peaches are very scarce and seconds are by no means 
plentiful. The first mentioned line will advance during the 
spring months, but there is some doubt about seconds advanc- 
ing, as California offerings have a good deal to do with the 
prices of eastern peeled peaches. Still, everything points to 
a cleaning up of all grades of peaches before next season. 

Pears are searce, and will assuredly hold their own, and prob- 
ably score higher figures than what they are selling at today. 

Last but not least of the items on the ‘‘ strong list’’ is corn. 
Everybody knows it is very scarce and that the stock is held in 
firm hands. TARTAR. 


We may see an 85e to 90¢ 





New York Dried Fruit Market 











New York, Jan. 3, 1910. 

EpiroR CANNER: ‘Trade is slow and the tone is easy on all 
offerings in raisins, figs, dates and nuts. It is possible here and 
there to secure concessions on almost every article in the: list 
except apricots and peaches. This condition exists in spite 
of the fact that stocks now carried are lighter than usual, and 
it is attributed to the fact that retail distribution during he 
holiday period has been on a smaller scale than usual. The 
outlook seems to favor a firmer tone in figs, though holders 
are showing some anxiety to make sales. Imported raisins are 
weak. Stocks are considerable. California raisins are easy 
here, but wires from the coast this week indicate that there is 
a firmer tone there. Fancy seeded in 1-pound cartons are of- 
fered at 5%c for eastern and 6c to 6\%c for coast pack here. 
The f. o. b. coast basis is 5e to 5%4ec for fancy in 1-pound 
cartons. Apricots on the coast are scarce and firm. Spot 
choice in 25-pound boxes offer at 11%4c, with up to 12%e 
quoted on the extra fancy. On peaches choice stock is -obtain- 
able at 6%4¢ in 25-pound boxes, with extra fancy goods stronger 
at 814¢ here. Greek eurrants closed dull under easier cables 
from primary sources. Stocks in Greece are given as less than 
26,000 tons all told. 

A very easy tone prevails in state apples. Receipts have 
been on a liberal scale and choice offers at 8%c to 8%e. 
Fancy’ stock is still held at 10%4e to 1le.’ Prime state stock 
was quoted at the close at 7%e to 7%e, but a good deal of 
under yams stock can be had at 74%4¢. Old prime in carlots 
offers at 714¢ to 714%4c. Common to fair stock is held at 6e to 
7e, as to quality. Waste was offered here a little more freely 
at $1.65 to $1.75 per ewt. Chops are held at $1.85 to $1.95 
per cwt. Raspberries are held in the range of 22¢ to 22%4e 
per pound. The demand is very slow. Some cherries are to 
be had at 16e, but in most cases 16%c to 17¢ is quoted. Black- 
berries are weak at 614e to 7c, and huckleberries offer quite 
freely at 1le up. HELLGATE. 








CANNERS’ MEETINGS SCHEDULED FOR JANUARY. 

The following is a schedule of the meetings of can- 
ners’ organizations to be held during the month of 
January, 1910: 

Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange, Tuesday, January 
11. 

Ohio Canners’ Association, Dayton, January 11 to 14, : 
inclusive. 

Canners’ League of California, San Francisco, Thurs- ’ 
day, January 13. : 

Missouri Valley Canners’ Association, Kansas City, ° 
January 18 to 20, inclusive. 

Tri-State Packers’ Association, 


Wilmington, 
Thursday, January 27. ’ 


Del., ; 
































Aiso Stone, Matchless an 
all other standard serts, 











TOMATO SEED 


magnificent scarlet color, ripens evenly up to the stem, and is without core. Write for prices: rand: particisdars. 


STOKES. SEED STORE, » 








A new tomato for canners: Stokes *“"Bonny Best 
Early’’ is the finest, deep scarlet tomato for can- 


ners ever introduced. Early, enormously prolific, | 


219 Market Street, 
} PHILADELPHIA, PA. ° 
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National Canners’ Laboratory. 


By Edward W. Duckwall, M. S., Director. 


Pref. Duckwall’s reperts on work done at the National Cannere’ Laboratory are published erclustvely in THE CANNER. They appear 
in the first and third issues in each month and cover topics ef general interest te pack ers ef Food Products. 


Of Interest to Preservers, Catsup Makers and Picklers. 

Answer to Mr. L. S. Dow’s address delivered before the 
fourteenth annual convention of state and national food and 
dairy departments. : 

This address is republished in a New York magazine un- 
der the caption, ‘‘The Benzoate Fallacy Exposed.’’ Our 
purpose in reviewing this paper of Mr. Dow’s, who repre- 
sents H. J. Heinz Co., of Pittsburg, is to place before our 
readers some facts which would escape the casual reader. 
The argument is so cleverly worded that the false premises 
in many cases are obscured. In answering this paper we do 
not desire to take sides on the benzoate question, but simply 
to criticise statements made here and there throughout this 
address which are not strictly in accordance with the facts, 
and then we will draw some conclusions ourselves, speculat- 
ing perhaps upon what prompted him to deliver this address. 

His first paragraph is as follows: ‘‘Two facts, I think, 
have become self-evident: First, the better class of food 
manufacturers—even among those who at first opposed the 
enactment of the national food law and have sought for a 
nullification of its clearly expressed provisions against arti- 
ficial preservatives—have reached, and are acting upon, the 
couclusion that whatever elevates food standards and so in- 
ereases public confidence is best for the great American 
food-producing industry. Second, that the people will settle 
the pure food question in the end.’’ 

We do not know of any reputable food manufacturers who 
opposed the enactment of the national food law—I think 
they were all in favor of it. Some of them wanted extra 
provisions made in that law permitting the use of benzoate 
of soda. Some may have desired other provisions, but I 
think that a perusal of the records will show that all rep- 
utable manufacturers wanted a national pure food law. We 
do not see anything in the national pure food law which would 
eall for the ‘‘nullification of its clearly expressed provisions 
against artificial preservatives.’’ It permits the use of 
boracic acid and defines how it may be used, and it does 
not prohibit the use of any other artificial preservative pro- 
viding such preservative is not deleterious to health. Any 
substance which is deleterious. to health it prohibits. Ben- 
zoate of soda, found to be harmless, is permitted. 

The following is also an extract from Mr. Dow’s address: 
‘*‘T have said that the government’s action in permitting 
benzoate might prove a help rather than a hindrance to the 
eause of pure foods. Laws without strong public sentiment 
behind them are seldom thoroughly enforced; and had the 
course leading to the legalization of strict food purity been 
smooth sailing throughout, it is more than likely that public 
apathy would have continued to tolerate many abuses. There- 
fore when the right finally prevails—as it inevitably must— 
the food laws of the land, revised by Congress and our state 
legislatures to provide against manipulation and miscon- 
struction, will be enforced, and.the pure food era, for which 
the pecnle have hoped and struggled through seventeen years 
of continuous effort, against many adverse influences, will 
begin in reality. However, the triumph may not be swift 


in its coming. Notwithstanding the many recruits among 
manufacturing interests to the ranks of those who stand 
for food purity and wholesomeness, and for factory hygiene 
and sanitation; notwithstanding the helpfil' activity of the 
medical profession, the splendid support of the club women 
of the land and the agitation against abuses in food produc- 
tion in the columns of the press of the country, the opposi- 
tion is still strong.’’ 

We are led to believe by this paragraph that there are a 
number of manufacturers who are opposed to food purity, to 
wholesomeness, to factory hygiene and sanitation. We are 
led to believe that there are a few only among the manu- 
facturers who are in favor of these things, and to these few 
are added constantly others from the opposition, giving the 
impression that the great majority of food manufacturers 
are opposed, whereas it would be difficult to find a solitary 
manufacturer who would be opposed to these things. They 
might not all be willing to make a public address or write 
a paper on the subject. They might not all have the same 
ideas about making public displays in advertising, but still 
they are in favor of pure, wholesome food, hygienic methods 
and sanitary factories. 

Following is a third statement from the address: ‘‘We are 
told that non-preservative tomato catsup, for instance— 
which, being the great, universally consumed American con- 
dimental sauce, is most frequently chosen as an example, 
though the same line of argument applies in greater or less 
degree to fruit butters, preserves, mince meat, pickles, ete.— 
we are told that when put up without benzoate of soda, it 
must be cooked to a degree that destroys al) its natural 
flavor—until it is of the consistency of mud and about 
equally appetizing.’’ 

We never heard it put quite that strong; we never heard 
anyone say that it had to be cooked down to the consistency 
of mud, but Mr. Dow will admit that when his associates put 
out a catsup with the solids increased from 23% to nearly 
35% they are increasing the consistency—that when they 
increase the percentage of solids in apple butter from 40% 
to 60% they certainly are increasing the consistency. We 
fail to see the force of his argument. 

A fourth statement is herewith quoted: ‘‘The claim that 
pure catsup will not keep after opening is refuted by an- 
other year of experience with many brands under all sorts 
of varying conditions of locality and- climate, which has 
proven that pure catsup—made of good tomatoes, under 
hygienic conditions—keeps actually better, either opened 
or unopened, than that which is dependent upon benzoate 
of soda to protect it from fermentation; while the public 
has learned fairly well that danger of a ptomaine does not 
exist in fruit or vegetable products.’’ © 

There is no reason why his catsup should not keep—it is 
so fortified against fermentation and the fumes of acetic 
acid are so strong in it that it would singe the whips off of 
a bacillus that would happen to float over the neck of the 
bottle. He now has more preservative in his catsup than 
he used to have when his company used benzoate of soda. 














HALLER'S AUTOMATIC PRESSURE HEAD BOTTLE FILLER 




















ERE is the most perfect of all the bottle filling machines ever put on the market. 
Will handle any style bottle without cha in two 
sizes to fill 7 or 14 bottles at a time. It is faster and easier operated than any 
other bottle filler sold. Fills from 7 capacity up to 100 bottles per minute—according to 
number of tubes and size of bottle. 
catsup, salad or mustard dressing and similar pr 
practical and complete machine for filling purposes. The list of manufacturers of food pro- 
ducts using this machine should be sufficient proof of its merits. Why not be among them? 


nge, no trays required. Made 


equires no particular experience to operate, and fills 


oduct. This is beyond a doubt the most# 





THE JOSEPH F. HALLER CO., SHeRipanviite P. o. PITTSBURG, PA. 





Manufacturers of bottle and can filling Machinery for-liquid and semi-liquid products 
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The Progressive Food Packer 


Does not operate his factory on the guesswork plan. It is economy to have Chemical 
and Bacteriological tests made of everything used in the preparation of Food Products. 

This Laboratory makes these tests on a flat yearly basis at a price consistent with 
amount of work involved and about one-half the regular Commercial Laboratory rates. 








Analysis of Complete analysis to determine fat, total solids, proteids, cane sugar, 
Condensed milk sugar and ash. Sterilization. Bacterial count. Prevention of milk 
Milk sugar, separation, etc. 


After you have canned your goods and stored them in the wareroom 
how do you know they are going to keep >. Why not play safe, let us test 


Testing samples of each day’s run and then there will be no guess-work about 
Canned it. Our tests show to a certainty the keeping qualities of the goods—if 
Goods there is any danger of spoilage you are notified in plenty of time to save 
your pack. 
Solder and How do you know you are getting value received? 
Solder Hem- Are you getting what you ordered? Let us test samples and we 


med Caps wil] tell you all about them. 


Analysis Is your water fit for canning? Is it fit to use in making brine for 
of Water peas and other products ? Is it fit to use in your boilers so you will get 
the best results? A sample sent to us will bring you a full report. 


Salt Are you using PURE SALT, or are you paying for moisture, 
lime and magnesia ? Is it fit for Pickling and Canning purposes? 


VINEGAR MANUFACTURERS will find our services valuable 


in analyzing their goods and giving them expert advice. We can detect 


Vinegar tla, 
adulteration or sophistication in any sample of vinegar, no matter how 
it is made up. 
Food Products Packers of Fruit Butters, Mince Meat, Syrups and Molasses, Jams, 
and Jellies, Catsup, Mustard, Salad Dressing and all other food products 


Canned Goods and canned goods-will profit by our advice and assistance. 


Write for full particulars today. Prices consistent with your work 








National Canners’ Laboratory 
_  ASPINWALL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The keeping properties of his catsup do not depend upon 
the good tomatoes or hygienic conditions, and right here 
let me say that these two things are brought out so promi- 
nently by certain manufacturers in their public addresses 
and in their advertising (that is, those opposed to benzoate) 
that it is high time that these false ideas were corrected 
and the consuming public set right in the matter. Good 
tomatoes and hygienic conditions have nothing to do with 
the keeping qualities of catsup, and what is more, these 
people know it. We do not like to say anything against 
the methods of any one house for fear that the whole in- 
dustry might suffer, and shielded behind this, these people 
brazenly make these statements. 

Rotten tomatoes can be made into catsup in the most 
unsanitary place that one could find, using the same methods 
for preserving that Mr. Dow’s associates use, and the cat- 
sup will be kept perfectly free from fermentation, and I 
will agree to demonstrate this at any time. He knows well 
that it is simply the vinegar and sugar which preserves the 
catsup, and raising the solids to a point where the water 
will not exeeed 65%. These manufacturers seem to want 
to get on to a pedestal, away above other manufacturers, 
and by making such statements to attract the eye of tae 
public to them and their products. Further along we will 
prove the point. 

Happily the analyst is not dependent upon the veracity 
of the manufacturer as to whether he has used whole, un- 
fermented, ripe tomatoes in his catsup. Wherever fermen- 
tation through the agency of bacteria, yeasts or mold has 
taken place these organisms are not annihilated in the process 
of manufacture. Like the tomato itself, they are pre- 
served, and under the microscope may be as readily seen 
as the fibre and tissue of the tomato. Any elose observer 
will remember having seen a white deposit at the bottom 
of catsup bottles. Sometimes this is found to be sand which 
was not properly removed from the tomatoes before cook- 
ing, but more often this white deposit is composed of dead 
cells of bacteria, yeast and mold. There is a tendency for 
these organisms, when they die, to settle to the bottom of 
any liquid or semi-liquid upon whica they have been thriv- 
ing. Naturally, then, we must inspect closely any sedi- 
ment which appears at the bottom of the bottles. 

We will take, for example, a carload of tomatoes shipped 
to a factory from a distance of, say, five hundred miles. 
These tomatoes will be on the road anywhere from one to 
three weeks, and after such a long time they are likely to 
arrive at the factory in bad condition. If these tomatoes are 
examined closely they will be found to be covered with 
molds, yeasts and bacteria. If they are made up into eat- 
sup these organisms will be present in great numbers. Any 
such catsup may easily be identified by microscopic exami- 
nation of the sediment. Therefore the analyst does not 
have to take the manufacturer’s word that he has used 
whole, sound, ripe tomatoes. 

Methods have also been perfected for determining whether 
a manufacturer uses whole tomatoes or whether he uses 
skins, cores and the tomato juice from the different ma- 
chines used in canning. Even though catsup is made from 
a mixture of whole tomatoes and skins, cores and waste 
material, this may readily be detected in the laboratory. 
Therefore if there is any question as to the kind of material 
used in the manufacture of catsup we do not have to take 
the manufacturer’s word for it—it is evident from the 
character of the finished product. 

The final statement in regard to ptomaines is interest- 
ing. He can hardly be ignorant of the truth in regard to 
this matter. It has been pointed out in former articles on 
this subject. If indeed his arguments were true, why would 
the authorities so specifically state that no unsound, de- 
eayed fruits and vegetables shall enter into the manufac- 
ture of table condiments? If no poisonous or deleterious 
cleavage products are formed by the action of micro-organ- 
isms on vegetables and fruits, what would be the objection 
to using them? All through this address there is a special 
point made of the fact that only sound fruits and vegetables 
are use@i by his company, and there is an intimation that 
the manufacturers who use benzoate of soda desire to do 
so for the reason that they do not use sound raw materials. 
After making such a special point as this we fail to see how 
hé; can reconcile his statement in regard to ptomaines. As 
a matter of fact there are a number of yeasts which form 
poisonous products when they grow on fruits and vegetables. 
Cettain species of yeasts, when allowed to decompose, were 
found by Christian.Gram.to contain.a poisonous substance 
am the filtrate after treatment -with ‘various -extraetives and 
produced in frogs paralysis and stoppage of the heart in 


diastole, and the two bases were precipitated by the addi- 
tion of platinum chloride and alcohol, one of them possess- 
ing a curara-like action in solution when heated for 24 hours 
on a water bath, causing general paralysis and stoppage of 
the heart. 

Some of the common molds, if permitted to grow on vege- 
tables, produce by their action substances which will cause 
sickness. One which has been studied is Penicillium Glau- 
cum. In Parke’s work on ‘‘Pathogenic Ba€teria,’’ page 469, 
the following statement in regard to yeasts is interesting: 
‘‘These micro-organisms are of the greatest importance in 
brewing and baking, but certain recent experiments have 
shown that some varieties, when injected are capable of pro- 
ducing tumors, and many are pathogenic for mice. They 
are not uncommonly present in the air and in cultures made 
from the throat. For many centuries yeasts have proven 
themselves to be of great benefit to man. Until a few years 
ago this group of organisms stood alone among other allied 
forms of life, as being the only one in which pathogenic 
species were unknown. It is not more than ten years since 
the discovery of the first of the disease-producing yeasts. 
Since that time these organisms have been studied, not only 
because of their interesting biological and physiological 
characteristics, but also from the viewpoint of physicians 
and etiologists. Two particular species which have been 
studied are Saccharamyces Busse, isolated in 1894, and 
Saeccharamyces Subcutaneus Tumefaciens, isolated in 1895. 

It does not matter whether these poisonous substances 
are ptomaines, toxins, or whether they are given any spe- 
cifie name. They are undoubtedly poisonous in many cases, 
and man has learned from ages back that it is not safe to 
eat partially decomposed material. 

A fifth statement is as follows: ‘‘Other misrepresentations 
calculated to mislead and prejudice the publie charge various 
uses, as preservatives, of alum, cinnamic acid, an acetic 
percolatiog of spices, or an excess of acetic acid, salt and 
spices. I do not believe that any catsup maker of any 
grade or class ever used in his product a grain of alum or 
a grain of acetic acid as such; and as for cinnamie acid and 
an acetic percolation of spices, I am not sure that we, as 
plain, practical manufacturers, ever ‘heard of either until 
those who seem to be more adept in some lines of food 
chemistry than we are pointed them out.’’ Speaking of 
acetic acid he seems to think that no catsup maker would 
be guilty of using acetic acid. We would like to ask why 
not? As chemists we cannot see why there should be any 
objection to using acetic acid. We mean, of course, the 
99.5% glacial acetie acid; is there anything in this acetic 
acid which would be different from the acid of vinegar? 
It seems to me that it would be a simple matter of cost. 
Acetic acid of the purity specified would not be objectionable 
—I understand that in Germany it is bought and sold in 
this way and diluted down for family use, rather than to 
buy the more bulky vinegar. Glacial acetic acid may be 
concentrated either from vinegar or from acetic acid formed 
in the destructive distillation of wood. Its recovery and purifi- 
cation depend upon the chemical methods applied. After it 
is purified there is no difference in its character, whether it 
is obtained from vinegar or whether it is obtained from 
wood. This gentleman surely knows that his company does 
not use in catsup a vinegar from malt or apples, because 
such vinegar will not keep. He knows that he must use 
a distilled vinegar, and I therefore cannot see his object 
in making a point of acetic acid being such a dreadful 
thing for the manufacturer to use. 

In thus speaking of acetic acid we do not wish to appear 
as either favoring or objecting to its use—we are simply 


discussing the foree of the arguments advanced. In Rich- 
ter’s ‘‘Organie Chemistry,’’ page 244, we read: ‘‘ Acetic 


acid is produced in the decay of many organie substances 
and in the dry distillation of wood, sugar, tartaric acid and 
other compounds, also in the oxidation of numerous carbon 
derivatives. ’’ 

We are all familiar with the acetic fermentation of alco- 
holie liquids as a source of acetic acid, but we suppose that 
owing to the fact that the great bulk of the glacial acetic 
acid sold upon the market is obtained from the ‘destructive 
distillation of wood, let us-examine that process and see if 
there is any difference between acetie acid obtained thereby 
or that obtained from vinegar. The aqueous distillate from 
wood consists of acetic acid, wood spirit, acetone and em- 
pyreumatie oils. This aqueous distillate is neutralized wita 
soda, evaporated to dryness and the residual sodium salt 
heated to 230° to 250° C. In this manner the greater portion 
of. the. various-.organie .mixtures is-.destroyed, _the. sodium 
acetate remaining unaltered. This salt purified in this way 
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No vain regrets after Packing Season is over 
if you buy and plant our Quality Seed. 


IT MAKES THE RIGHT KIND OF A PACK 


We are now making con « cts for 1910 delivery. 


Don’t Wait too Long You will Regret It 
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is distilled with sulphuric acid when acetie acid is set free 
and purified by further distillation over potassium chromate. 
After final purification we get an acetic acid of 99.5%, which 
is a elear, colorless liquid, with a strong odor, mixable in 
all proportions with water or alcohol, and containing at least 
99.5% of HC,H,0, and specific gravity about 1.048 at 25° C, 
which solidifies at 15.65° C. Its purity is determined by 
tests for weighable residue for hydrochloric acid, sulphuric 
acid, heavy metals and earths, formic and sulphurous acids 
and substances reducing permanganate of potash. The ab- 
sence of empyreumatic bodies, and being free from all these 
impurities is identical with the acetic acid obtained from 
vinegar, in other words it is chemically pure acetic acid, and 
from the standpoint of the chemist could be in no way dif- 
ferent from vinegar if diluted down to the same acidity with 
good, pure water. é 

Another statement from this address: ‘‘ Vinegar has splen- 
did preserving powers within certain limits, and yet many 
of us who have had opportunities to observe these vinegars 
containing fruit or grain solids in barrels in which air has 
gained access, know that vinegar itself will spoil. We know 
of many cases where vinegar, with an original acidity of 5%, 
has actually become putrid and unfit for any use—which 
helps to prove our contention that condimental preserva- 
tives are only effective when properly used and in material 
which of itself is pure and wholesome at the outset.’’ 

He is very careful to state here that it is the vinegar con- 
taining fruit and grain solids (the word grain, of course, 
meaning malt) which will spoil and putrefy even where the 
original acidity was 5%. This is not the kind of vinegar he 
uses in his tomato catsup. Then he winds up the paragraph 
with the assertion that this helps to prove his contention 
that condimental preservatives are only effective when 
properly used. The bait is thrown out here to let some one 
try and fail to keep catsup by using a fruit or malt vinegar, 
then because his company is successful that would make it 
appear so much more wonderful. You see he gives out a 
wrong impression and he cannot help but know he is doing 
it. e is using distilled vinegar, one which has no solids, or 
very little. He might use the glacial acetic acid obtained 
from his vinegar for all we know, or for all that any chem- 
ical analysis would show. There is no reason why he should 
not, however—that is, from any sanitary point of view. The 
deeeption is the point we wish to show. 

A seventh statement is herewith given; ‘‘As to an ex- 
cessive use of vinegar, the total average acidity in tomato 
eatsup not artificially preserved expressed in terms of acetic 
acid, ranges from 1.3% to 1.6%, while of this acid from 
0.6% to 0.8% is the natural acid of the tomato—thus redue- 
ing the actual acidity derived from the vinegar to below 
¥%.’? 

We have analyzed samples of catsup made by his company, 
and the following are the figures obtained: 
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Sample No. 1.. .8 2.04 1.24 11.19 21.65 3.03 
Sample No. 2.. .83 1.85 1.02 11.26 22.60 2.8 
Sample No. 3.. .82 1.85 1.03 11.06 22.39 2.7 
Sample No. 4.. .7 2.00 1.30 11.48 22.18 3.02 








From the foregoing analyses it can be estimated approxi- 
mately about what ingredients will enter into a tomato cat- 
sup formula to give the results thus obtained. Starting with, 
say, 17 bushels of tomatoes, figuring 65 pounds to the bushel, 
we have about 1,100 pounds of tomatoes. The total solids 
of these tomatoes, after allowing 96% for water, cores and 
skins, will give us 44 pounds of actual tomato solids. Of this 
amount we can allow on the average tomato 3.4% of the 
original weight, as carbohydrates, nearly one-half of which 
will be sugar, giving us then approximately 15 pounds. Then, 
since the total percentage of sugar in the catsup is about 
22%, we must have fully 20% of added sugar to make up 
the amount, which is 75 to 80 pounds. Estimating, then, that 
we will require our finished batch of catsup to be about 45 
gallons, or nearly 405 pounds having the percentage of 34 to 
35 total solids (138 pounds), we must add therefore to the 44 
pounds of actual tomato solids enough salt and sugar to give 
us 138 pounds of total solids, which is 17 pounds of salt 


and about 75 to 80 pounds of sugar, depending on the amount 
of natural sugar in the tomatoes, which varies. The gal 
lon of chopped onions and six ounces of garlic are figured 
in the weight of the tomatoes. (Estimated by Limitation.) 

From the analyses it will be seen that the natural acidity 
of the tomato in the finished catsup will be about 0.8%, also 
that the total acidity averages about 2%, the difference, 1.2%, 
is the added acid, amounting in this ease, on a basis of 
finished catsup, of 405 pounds to 4.86 pounds of pure acetic, 
acid, which is an equivalent of about six gallons of 10% dis- 
tilled vinegar. 

Taking then the amount of spices mentioned in Mr. Dow’s 
address as being Jess than two pounds, which are removed 
after the flavor is extracted, we can figure out a catsup for- 
mula which’ will give practically the same results by analysis 
as the four we have submitted. Seventeen bushels of to- 
matoes, pulped; one gallon of onions, with six ounces garlic 
(estimated); 75 to 80 pounds sugar; 2 ounces cayenne (esti- 
mated by limitation), and a mixture of spices of less than 
two pounds; 17 pounds salt (the limit); vinegar, with an 
equivalent of 4.68 pounds of pure acetic acid. The whole 
to be boiled or evaporated down to about 45 gallons of 
finished catsup. Here is a combination which will put a 
quietus on any bacillus, yeast or mold which ever had de- 
signs on a tomato. By increasing the acidity and necessarily 
the sugar to mask it, a bulk catsup can be made to keep 
without sterilization. Catsup made according to the 
analytical figures given may be bottled without sterilization 
and it will keep well, even better than the catsup formerly 
put up with benzoate, because the enormous acidity is a 
stronger preservative. 

For the sake of comparison let us take a well known 
brand of tomato catsup, whose total solids average about 
23%. The analysis is as follows (a sample of catsup for- 
merly made by myself): 

Total solids, 23%; acidity as acetic, 1.20; natural acidity, 
8%; added acetic acid, .4%; sugar, 11.00%; total acidity on 
water content, 1.56%; solids not sugar, 12.00%; benzoie 
acid, .2%. 

We have, then, 17 bushels tomatoes, pulped; 25 pounds 
of sugar; onions, 1 gallon; garlic, 6 ounces; vinegar, 21/10 
gallons, 10% acetic acid; salt, 16 pounds; cayenne r, 2 
ounces; spice mixture, 25 ounces; benzoate of soda, 10 ounces. 
This is boiled down to a bateh of: 42 gallons of finished 
catsup. 

Comparing the- two results, we have in the first formula 
six gallons 10% vinegar, against 21/10 gallons in the see- 
ond; 75 to 80 pounds of sugar, against 25 pounds, with only 
two gallons difference in the total result. We have then 
39/10 gallons of 10% distilled vinegar and fully 50 pounds 
more sugar to cover up the extra acidity, so that it will not 
taste too sour. What is sacrificed? Surely the natural to- 
mato flavor. 

A careful study of these results will demonstrate that the 
preservatives in the first formula is an overdose of acetic 
acid and proves that the statements made by Mr. Dow in 
regard to acidity are not in accordance with the facts. 

Now a word in regard to keeping quality. The keeping 
quality, as we can see at a glance, does not depend in the first 
formula on whole, sound, ripe tomatoes, but does depend up- 
on the acidity. If made from rotten, moldy, yeast infected 
tomatoes, these organisms would be destroyed in the cook- 
ing and fermentation could only arise from after-infection, 
from organisms getting into the eatsup from the air or from 
infected corks and bottles. This, however, is completely 
avoided by a high acidity from distilled vinegar, which pre- 
vents the development of these organisms. Since organisms 
of this class thrive well on the natural sugar of tomatoes, 
by their growth this sugar would be converted into lactic 
acetic acids, so that catsup made according to the first for- 
mula from partially decomposed tomatoes would have a 
higher acidity than normal, and since acid is the preservative 
upon which the keeping quality in this catsup depends, less 
vinegar would be required amd more sugar to replace that 
lost in the first place. Anyone reasoning along this line can 
see how completely the props fall from the argument that 
good sound stock enters into the keeping quality. Carrying 
this idea along we all remember how catsup used to be made 
from fermented stock exclusively. Then, fermentation of 
the tomato pulp was encouraged in order to get full advan- 
tage of the acids formed. The acids were the only preserva- 
tive used. How foolish the sound tomato doctrine looks in 
the light of these facts! 

Looking again at the four analyses it is apparent, by care- 
ful study of the points at issue, that the natural acidity of 
the tomato will run about 0.8%, but the statement that the 
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acual acidity derived from the vinegar is only 1% is mis- 
leading. The total acidity, as will be seen from the ana- 
lytical figures, in one case ran as high as 2.4%, but on the 
water content (which is the real basis of estimation) the 
acidity runs in the neighborhood of 3%—fully three times 
that which was formerly used by his company when the total 
solids did not run above 23%. Right here we wish to state 
that no catsup with solids running over 23% will have as 
fine, delicate flavor of the tomato. Without sterilization cat- 
sup with 23% solids will not keep, unless the acidity is raised 
to a point where it would be absolutely unpalatable, or it 
would have to be fortified with benzoate of soda or some 
other harmless preservative. It might keep by sterilization 
as long as the bottle is sealed, but would soon spoil after 
the seal was broken; but catsup of 20% to 23% solids is 
ideal in that it will not separate, and will have all the fine 
flavor of the tomato. When the acidity and sugar are raised, 
and the total solids are increased proportionately, the flavor 
is sacrificed. There are several brands of catsups with about 
20% solids and preserved with benzoate of soda, and nearly 
all of them, in our opinion, are better in flavor than any 
catsup whose solids run from 30% to 35% and preserved with 
acetic acid. 

It is no trouble to get rid of benzoate—tatsup can be 
made to keep without it. No reasonable man would deny 
that, but the quality must suffer if dependence is to be placed 
upon condimental preservatives rather than upon benzoate 
of soda. * 

Another statement taken from the address is as follows: 
‘‘Some curious theories, too, have been advanced concern- 
ing the preserving quality of common salt, from these same 
and some allied sources—it being claimed that salt will not 
preserve, except in excessive quantity. Perhaps not against 
vegetable fermentation, but it does prevent actual spoilage, 
as illustrated by sauerkraut, which is preserved with salt in 
the ratio of less than 3 to 100. But kraut, our friends tell 
us, is really preserved by the lactic fermentation. That 
there is lactic fermentation is true, and also some yeast 
fermentation; but if salt is left out, the product will turn 
black and quickly decay. With the salt in the product stays 
bright and will keep a year or more. It is admitted, there- 
fore, that salt alone, in moderate quantity, will not prevent 
vegetable fermentation. Cucumbers for pickling are salted 
when first taken from the vines, and they set up an active 
fermentation in the salt brine; but if properly handled and 
eared for, they are preserved in sound condition for long 
periods. ’’ 

We have not heard of any ‘‘curious theories’’ in regard 
to salt except one advanced by Mr. Sebastian Mueller in 
his address before the Chemists’ Club in New York on Octo- 
ber 23, 1908, in which he said: ‘‘Salt is not a preventive of 
fermentation, but it is a preservative of great power never- 
theless.’’ Mr friend, Mr Read Gordon, of New York, ex- 
patiated fully on the wonders of this theory. In regard to 
salt keeping sauerkraut, what *s there about salt that would 
keep it? Salt is composed of sodium and chlorine. We all 
know that soda would not keep the kraut; if there would be 
any preservative quality about it it must come from the chlo- 
rine. Looking up chlorine in ‘‘ Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology,’’ by Reese, page 448, we find that ‘‘Chlorine is 
a powerfully irritating gas, of a greenish-yellow color, and 
if inhaled it may destroy life.’’ This would indicate that 
it is a very poisonous substance. However, combined with 
sodium it is not poisonous in small quantities, but as a 
preservative of sauerkraut we are astounded by the state- 
ment that 3% should prove to be a preservative. We had 
always thought that it was the lactic acid which helped to 
preserve sauerkraut. It will be noticed that we say ‘‘helped,’’ 
because we were told by Mr. Mueller in his address that it 
would keep the sauerkraut if it were properly cared for. So 
that is the secret—it must be properly cared for, and for 
that reason some kraut manufacturers paste a guarantee on 
their packages of sauerkraut: ‘‘Guaranteed in perfect keep- 
ing condition WHEN SHIPPED.’’ Not guaranteed after- 
ward. Then the weather must have something to do with it, 


or if it begins to ferment too rapidly some more salt has 
to be added to hold the fermentation in check. We would 
like to ask how long his sauerkraut with 3% salt would keep 
in a room held at a temperature of blood heat? Salt in such 
quantities could not be considered as a preservative. It 
might, and does, in a sufficientiy cool temperature keep back 
the organisms of putrefaction, and the lactic acid bacteria 
will grow and produce lactic acid—yeast may also grow, 
producing alcohol from the natural sugar of the cabbage, 
and this in turn is converted into acetic acid. Lactie and 
acetic acids, then, are the real preservative agents. Sauer- 
kraut, we think, is a very poor example, because it is not 
a good keeper any way, unless it is canned and sterilized. 
Usually in pickling it is the lactic acid which keeps the salt 
pickles. Culture media containing 3% of salt are used for 
growing certain species of bacteria, principally the phos- 
phorescent group. If salt were a preservative in that per 
centage, how could these bacteria grow in such media? 

We quote extract number nine from our friend’s paper: 
‘“To sum up all this, then, we may conclude—and exhaustive ° 
experiments in our own laboratories have long since verified 
the conclusion—that no one ingredient exerts a preserving 
influence which will keep catsup from spoiling, but that the 
combined effect of all will preserve the color and natural 
flavor of the tomatoes. What ingredients are used by other 
makers of pure catsup we do not know, but we believe them 
to be the same as used by us—namely: Good, whole, ripe 
tomatoes; refined granulated cane sugar; the natural vinegar 
products of fruits and grains, such as is found in daily use 
on every household table; pure table salt. and spices to sea- 
son, and a little onion to give zest to its flavor. Then, in 
addition to being well made, it is cleanly made and packed 
in clean containers; and the same principle will apply to 
every other product listed in our somewhat extensive line 
of manufacture. And, furthermore, there is no mystery about 
it. It is simply the adoption on a large scale of the best 
tradition and practice in home preserving that has come 
down through generations of skilled housewifery. Our grand- 
mothers knew little of the science of food chemistry per- 
haps, but they had a large common-sense knowledge of 
causes and effects in all kinds of cookery, and their success 
in the use of this knowledge in preserving lay in their ex- 
quisite neatness and painstaking care. This, then, leads back 
to the question: Of what use is it to permit benzoate of 
soda? And we are again here to testify—more emphatically 
than ever, because our experience is greater and more fully 
backed up by the experiences of others—that it has no 
reasonable and proper use in any commercially prepared 
foods. I state this not in the name of my own house alone, 
but also in the name of an association of manufacturers 
which comprises in its ‘membership packers of fruit, vege- 
tables, meat, fish and oyster products, canned goods, confec- 
tionery, soda-fountain supplies—in fact, practically the en- 
tire line of prepared foods, including four extensive makers 
of tomato catsup; and the statement, so far as catsup is 
concerned, is further verified by the practice of as many 
more (at least) catsup manufacturers outside. this associa- 
tion. And I wish to point out further in this connection 
that every claim here made regarding the manufacture of 
catsup—ineluding materials used, methods employed and re- 
sults obtained—has within a few months been verified by 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, through its 
reports covering the exhaustive investigation of this subject 
by Dr. Bitting, of that department. ’’ 

Here again we find a misleading statement, when he speaks 
of the vinegar products of fruits and grain as one of the 
ingredients of his catsup responsible for its keeping qualities. 
This is not the same grain he referred to in a former para- 
graph, Here he means a distilled vinegar, he does not mean 
the vinegar from fruits at all. He surely knows it is not true. 
He says, ‘‘This is the result of very exhaustive experiments 
in our laboratories,’’ and further down says, ‘‘There is no 
mystery about it.’’ There is certainly no mystery about it—it 
is simply to keep the solids up, keep the water down, add 
plenty of acetic acid and plenty of sugar—and there you are. 
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Chere is no reason, then, why he should not fall back on his 
conclusion that benzoate of soda is not necessary, but he 
forgot to tell us what is charged for this new combination. Do 
you think you are going to buy it for the same money you 
formerly purchased catsup made with 23 per cent solids? Not 
much. The bottles have all been reduced in size and you have 
to pay just as much for the smaller bottles. 

Reverting back again to the formulas and estimating the 
number of bottles that may be filled from a batch of forty- 
two gallons, the following computation will throw some light 
on the comparative prices of the two articles. The eight-ounce 
bottle of catsup, made with 23 per cent solids, formerly sold 
at retail for 15e, now the seven-ounce bottle is 15e. By the 
eatsup formula given forty-two gallons of catsup would fill 
672 eight-ounce bottles, selling for $100.80. The same batch 
of catsup made with 35 per cent solids will yield 768 seven- 
ounce bottles, selling at retail for $117.20, and the manufac- 
turer has at least three gallons of catsup besides. In this 
eatsup he adds about fifty pounds of granulated sugar costing 
approximately $3, and 3.9 gallons of 10 per cent vinegar 
which costs him in the neighborhood of 50 cents, which increases 
the cost of a batch of catsup with 35 per cent solids about 
$3.50. For this he takes from the consumer $16.40 and has 
three gallons of catsup besides. True he furnishes more 
bottles, corks, labels, cases, etc., but the consumer does not eat 
these. The consumer pays $16.40 for the little extra sugar 
and vinegar he gets, costing about $3.50, and donates to the 
manufacturer three or more gallons of catsup. “This is a pretty 
high charge for that extra food value we have heard so much 
about. The consumer really gets 12% per cent less catsup 
and about 2% per cent more sugar for the same price, and 
therefore is paying at least 10 per cent more for the very same 
food value. These figures are worth pondering over. This is 
not only true of catsup but with every other condiment where 
condimental preservatives have replaced benzoate of soda. 

Referring to the highly praised methods of the housewife 
and the skill manifested for generations by our grandmothers 
in cooking, we are reminded of a paragraph in the address of 
one of Mr. Dow’s associates, Sebastian Mueller, before the 
National Association of State and Dairy Food Departments at 
St. Louis in 1903, which is as follows: ‘‘Mold and fermenta- 
tion are frequently found by the housewife in the goods she 
herself has put up, and when the home articles are finally taken 
into use the mold is removed and the good part underneath is 
eaten. When the home product is found to be fermented it 
is boiled over and then used, but while the housewife may 
be willing to remove the mold from her own goods and boil 
over the fermented goods which she herself has made, she is 
not likely to buy moldy or fermented goods from the grocer. 
When goods are made on a large scale, although with the same 
care and cleanliness, you can readily see what will happen 
when they are shipped over long distances and transported from 
one climate to another. If any mold has formed before the 
goods are shipped the mold will become mixed with the entire 
contents of the package during transit and if complete spoilage 
did not take place on this account, the consumer would be eat- 
ing mold which, in my opinion, is more objectionable than to 
eat the small and harmless quantity of added preservative re- 
quired to prevent its formation. ’’ 

Evidently there is a difference of opinion in Mr. Dow’s 
camp. We do not think that our grandmothers or the ordinary 
housewife know very much about the preservative power of 
distilled vinegar or the methods now employed to preserve 
table condiments by condimental preservatives. We agree with 
Mr. Mueller that the housewife has pretty poor luck as a gen- 
eral rule, and in order to keep her goods she must store them 
away in the dark in a cool cellar (leaving them undisturbed), 
and even then she has to skim the mold off before she serves 
her dainties to the family. 

Here is another statement: ‘‘ Right here I wish to refer to 
some of the arguments advanced upon the question of cutting 
off the poor man’s food supply by abolishing the use of pre- 
servatives. We offer no argument against an article of food 
which is cheap in price to fit the pocket of the laboring man; 
but when cheapness descends to a point of unwholesomeness 


of material and practice the agent that permits the use of 
such material and the employment of such practice should be, 
for this reason alone, condemned by honest men who have at 
heart the welfare of their fellow man. Benzoate of soda can 
permit this—and I assert it can and does to an alarming 
degree; if all fruits and vegetables that are good and sound 
at the outset can be preserved successfully and satisfactorily 
without the help of this chemical substance—and I assert 
and represent one of the houses that has proven that they 
ean; then I am willing to leave out of consideration in the 
discussion all question of the harmfulness of benzoate of 
soda, and any other similar substance in the abstract, and 
contend against its use. One of the chief objects of the 
food laws of the country is and should be the prevention 
of fraud and misrepresentation in food supplies. If some 
of the poor man’s prepared food must come from the refuse 
and by-products of slaughter houses and canning factories, 
he should at least be able to know unmistakably the charac- 
ter of the material that he is buying and the actual food 
value that it represents. We claim—and with no fear of 
successful contradiction—that the abolition of preservatives 
will not increase the price to the consumer of this class of 
foods, but will rather decrease it, provided that, coupled 
with the abolition, there is a thorough enforcement of the 
regulation for truthful labeling; and the fact that foods 
which are of really inferior quality must decrease in price 
in open competition with foods made of first-class material 
is, I believe, the cause of nine-tenths of the opposition to 
any food law that actually undertakes by regulation to give 
the country an honest food supply. As good an example of 
the ‘‘poor man’s food supply’’ as any will be found in some 
substances labeled ‘‘Apple Butter,’’ that are on the market 
today—that old-fashioned apple sauce of our grandmothers, 
that has brought its annual measure of winter season de- 
light to almost countless generations of children and to some 
of us of larger growth. Made of sound, ripe apples, boiled 
down in sweet cider with pure sugar and spices, it possesses 
a nutritious wholessomeness that no one can, or will, attempt 
to deny. Does anyone with normal reasoning powers suppose 
that some of the cheap substances labeled ‘‘Apple Butter’’ 
that are on the market today—the apple butter that should 
be, according to the contention, the poor man’s apple butter; 
the thin, watery material that it is urged should serve to 
nourish the poor man’s family—is made in the way that I 
have described? If anyone is so credulous, let me disabuse 
his mind. The poor man’s apple butter is made chiefly from 
cores and skins, and worse—the refuse of the evaporator; 
sometimes from old, moldy and spoiled evaporated fruits, 
with the addition of glucose. That it contains an artificial 
preservative goes without saying. It also averages to con- 
tain, as shown by analyses, from 60% to 65% of water 
and 30% to 35% food solids, as against an average of full 
50% or more food solids in apple butter made as it should be 
and as it is popularly supposed to be made. What econom- 
ical advantage is secured by the poor man, for whom some 
of our friends are so solicitous, when he pays for his imita- 
tion, watery article a price only slightly less per pound than 
for the real article. Gentlemen, it is the combination of 
artificial preservatives and false labeling that makes handling 
of refuse material highly profitable.’’ 

The contention here made that the poor man’s food sup- 
ply is not cut off is, I think, all wrong. It is cut off to an 
alarming extent, as every poor man, if called upon to testify, 
would assert most emphatically, and if these high price 
houses could have their way the manufacturers of all low 
priced and bulk goods would go out of business. Why? 
Simply to create a stronger and better market for the higa 
priced goods. Having once taken this stand manufacturers 
of only high priced goods make it their policy to raise the 
standard so high that ordinary manufacturers cannot get 
a foothold in the market on high priced goods, particularly 
where that market has been so thoroughly canvassed by 
houses which have heretofore made high priced goods a 
specialty. What show has a house which has always had a 
reputation for making the cheaper goods? To give up these 
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products and go on the market with high priced goods it 
would cost thousands of dollars in advertising—in fact it 
would have to begin all over again. Cut off the cheaper 
goods and the manufacturer who has from the beginning been 
pounding the trade on high priced goods will have all the 
best of it. Do you think the poor man will be able to buy 
any cheaper? If so you are wrong. These manufacturers 
who want to make it appear that they are watch-dogs of 
the public health are out for the almighty dollar—they will 
give the poor man less in quantity than he ever got, and 
they will charge at least 10% more for the actual food 
value which he formerly received. The statement is made 
that the manufacturer of cheap goods from waste material 
with glucose and benzoate of soda as preservative is so 
profitable that the manufacturer is willing to go to almost 
any length to uphold his rights. As a matter of fact the 
largest and wealthiest manufacturers of table condiments 
in this country are those representing high priced goods. 
The manufacturer of cheap goods usually sells on a small 
margin of profit; there are some fairly good sized concerns, 
but they must sell this cheap goods on an extensive scale in 
order to make a reasonable profit. They supply the masses. 

There are some parts of this address which are shameful 
perversions of the truth—it is mud-slinging and holier-than- 
thou attitude which is bound, in some way or other, to in- 
jure the sale of manufactured foods of all kinds. It is liable 
also to furnish material to sensational writers who may in the 
end not spare even the holier-than-thous. I doubt not that 
a great deal of such literature has emanated, in mary cases, 
from addresses like the one we are here reviewing. Our 
position as chemists for manufacturers of food products 
has brought us into close contact with manufacturers of all 
kinds of goods, both high and low priced, and we do not find 
that the manufacturers of cheap goods are using anything 
calculated to deceive the trade which is purchasing their 
products. If we visit the slums of any great city and the 
large sections where the poor are thronged together, we 
would not imagine that these people could afford to pay 15 
cents for a 7-ounce bottle of catsup, when they can buy 
a pint bottle, made from skins and cores, for five cents. It 
may not be as good in flavor, but is probably just as whole- 
some, and certainly more value for the money. The same 
can be said of apple butter, jam, pickles or any other condi- 
ment. They should be properly labeled, we admit, and they 
must, for the law demands it. High-priced manufacturers 
do not need to throw mud or make misstatements in their 
addresses for fear that the law may not be carried out, and 
that violators will not be punished. As long as the world 
lasts there will be men in every line of business who will be 
dishonest and unscrupulous, and probably there will be such 
among the manufacturers of food products, but no man has 
any right to cast reflections on all other manufacturers who 
do not entirely agree with him on certain points, such as 
the use of benzoate of soda as a preservative, versus acetic 
acid or strong vinegar, or any condimental preservative. 
There will always be a market for both kinds of goods, and 
if a man desires to pack strictly a high grade and high 
priced goods, let him stick to that field and say all the nice 
things he cares to say in regard to his own products, but he 
should never aceuse another man of trickery, dishonesty, 
uncleanliness, unless he is willing to bring him to the bar 
of justice himself. 

SEEKING SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING CON- 

SUMPTION OF CANNED GOODS. 

President George W. Cobb, of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, under date of De- 
cember 27, sent out the following circular letter to 
canners throughout the United States: 

New York City, Dec. 27, 1909. 

Dear Sir: The Canning Machinery and Supply Association 
recently voted the sum of $100 to the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, to be awarded in prizes for the four best articles on 
the subject, ‘‘How to Increase the Consumption of Canned 
Goods.’’ The publicity committee has formulated the terms 
and conditions of the contest, several copies of which are 
inclosed herewith. 

It is earnestly requested that you, as a packer, vitally inter- 
ested in this subject, personally see that these copies reach 
your local newspapers, together with your urgent request that 
same be published. The same information imparted to your 





school superintendent will aid greatly in bringing about the 
desired result. 

The interests of the National Canners’ Association and Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association are closely allied and 
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have at heart only the welfare of the great interests which they 
both represent. Do your part by attending to the above im- 
medistely, and thus aid in bringing to the canning industry 
many happy and prosperous New Years. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. Coss, President, 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 

President Cobb enclosed with the above letter the 

following, reprinted from THE CANNER: 
A Hundred Dollars in Prizes. 

The Canning Machinery and Supplies Association’s offer of 
$100 in prizes for the best four essays on ‘‘ How to Increase 
the Consumption of Cannned Goods’’ is open to all, and every- 
body is asked to enter the competition, which promises to be 
the most interesting in which canners and persons identified 
with the canning industry have ever engaged. 

The first prize will be $50; the second, $25; the third, $15, 
and the fourth, $10. 

All essays should be sent to Secretary Frank E. Gorrell, at 
Bel Air, Md., who will forward them numbered, though without 
the name of the writer, to the publicity committee, who will 
pass upon their merits. Copy, preferably, should be typewritten 
on plain paper on one side of the sheet, essays to consist of not 
less than 1,000 nor more than 2,000 words. The competition 
will close on January 25, and the prizes announced by name 
just previous to the convention at Atlantie City. 

Haven’t you ever thought of one or more plans by which 
the consumptive demand for canned goods might be increased? 
Of course you have—and here is your chance to give the can- 
ning industry the benefit of your ideas. The prizes will be 
awarded to those whose ideas are best; ‘‘fine writing’’ will 
not be considered. 





TO PACK MORE CLAMS. 

The Underwood Packing Company, of Jonesport, 
Me., which has carried on a clam packing business in 
Eastport for several years, has leased the factory of 
L. D. Clark & Sons, in the latter city, and will extend 
operations. 


For quickest results use a CANNER ‘‘Want’’ ad. 
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The Schmidt Green Pea Harvester 


OW do you harvest your green peas now—by modern methods, or do you still 

use the old-fashioned way? Did you ever figure up your costs? Suppose 
you do it. Takes three men, doesn’t it—the way you’re working? Why not cut 
out two of those men? There’s a saving of $4.00 a day in wages alone for at 
least thirty-five days, to say nothing of their board. 

Figures up to about $140.00, you see, exclusive of what the men would eat. 

That’s why we say a Schmidt Green Pea Harvester will pay for itself in 
a single season. Just take your pencil and prove our 
figures for yourself. Then, before you lay the pencil 
down, write us for full information about the Schmidt. 

The Schmidt Green Pea Harvester is the outcome 
of years of experience in harvesting green peas under 
adverse conditions. We fully 
realize the requirements and 
we know how substantial a 
machine must be to do the ( 
work, ~ 

It is on this knowledge, 
gained through experience, 
that the Schmidt Green Pea 
Harvester has been con- 
structed. 

Each machine is honestly 
and conscientiously built, 
every part is assembled with 
especial consideration for the « 
work it has to perform, and 
the complete Harvester is both 
easy on the horses and con- 
venient for the operator. 


Don’t put it on—write Fy W. SCHMIDT PEA HARVESTER CO. 
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details, NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 
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Canners Consider Packing Cost 


Western Association Meets in Chicago and Discusses Questions of Importance 


Cost in. relation to canned goods was the principal 
matter considered by the members of the Western 
Packers’ Canned Goods Association at their meeting 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday. 
The meeting was called to order by Secretary Wiley. 

As President Roach was unable to be present, 
on motion of Mr. Whitmer, of Bloomington, Ill., Mr. 
L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was chosen chairman. 

Among the matters disposed of prior to considera- 
tion of the cost of packing, was the statistical report 
of the secretary, which showed that Western packers 
reporting had on hand on January 1, 1910, the fol- 
lowing stocks : 

Corn, 191,770 cases. 

Tomatoes, 381,304 cases. 

String beans, 17,596 cases. 

Pumpkin, 39,732 cases. 

Peas, 239,948 cases. 

Some discussion followed, during which it was sug- 
gested that more complete and accurate returns could 
be secured if the various state association secretaries 
would co-operate in their statistical work. Mr. J. W. 
McCall, of Gibson City, IIl., voiced this opinion. He 
urged that reliable statistics of the pack in western 
association territory could be compiled without great 
trouble if each state secretary would obtain the totals 
for his respective state and report them to the secre- 
tary of the western organization. 

Further discussion followed, being participated in by 
Ralph B. Polk, of Greenwood, Ind., who indorsed Mr. 
McCall’s idea as to obtaining figures on the pack and 
stocks on hand from the various state secretaries. A 
motion was made by Mr. McCall, following Mr. Polk's 
remarks, that the secretary of the Western association 
write the several state secretaries, requesting them to 
co-operate with him and furnish him with statistical 
reports at various times during the year. The motion 
was carried. Its effect is to change the Western sec- 
retary’s present method of compiling figures showing 
stocks on hand and size of output. 

Expressions by some of the packers present indicated 
lack of confidence in the accuracy of the National As- 
sociation’s annual statistical report. 

Committee to Re-Draft Constitution and By-Laws. 

The next question before the meeting was as to the 
advisability of changing the constitution and by-laws 
of the association. Mr. Dickinson, of Eureka, IIL, 
made a motion that a committee of three be appointed 
for this purpose. The motion was carried and Chair- 
man Sears appointed the following: Gene Dickinson, 
Eureka, Ill.; Ira Whitmer, Bloomington, Ill.; E. F. 
Trego, Hoopeston, Ill. Mr. Sears explained that these 
gentlemen were all situated close together, and could 
therefore the more easily meet for the performance of 
their duties. 


[ra Whitmer at this point asked for information 
from Secretary Wiley in regard to his success in col- 
lecting dues from delinquent members, Mr. Wiley 
replying that out of about four hundred drafts made on 
delinquents some seventeen had been honored, the bal- 
ance having been refused. Referring to the contin- 
gent fund, he stated that the fund was still intact, ex- 
cepting such portion as had been used in defraying 
expenses. He said that there is in the fund at present 
$748.80, and added that there is due the secretary from 
the association about $300.00. 

Mr. McCall on Cost in Relation to Canned Goods, 

The members of the Western Packers’ Canned 

Goods Association next listened to the report of Chair- 





J. W. McCati, Gibson City, Ill. 
man J. W. McCall of the committee appointed in the 
fall to investigate the cost of packing canned goods. 
Mr. McCall’s’ report proved to be one of the ablest 
practical papers ever read before the Western asso- 
ciation. It is the result of the most painstaking effort 
on his part, and is so thorough that THe CANNER earn- 
estly recommends it to the careful consideration of 
every one of its readers. It follows in full: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Western Packers’ Asso- 
ciation: When I brought up the matter of ‘‘Cost’’ at the 
last meeting of this association I little thought of the possi- 
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bility of being placed on a committee for delving into that 
important and difficult subject, and which is the very keystone 
in the arch of success of any manufacturer. 

Accurate cost accounting has been neglected by many manu- 
facturers in sundry lines, and several decades ago was not 
of the paramount importance that we find it today. In those 
days competition was less keen, and the manufacturer would 
put a price on his product that he knew to be high enough to 
yield him a good profit after allowing liberal leeway in his 
supposed cost, but those ideal days for the manufacturer no 
longer prevail, and we find ourselves face to face with economic 
conditions which are bound to be the undoing of the manufac- 
turer who is not ready and willing to meet them by studying 
any article, book or document that will in any manner throw 
light on this important problem. He can afford to neglect 
nothing which will aid in the accuracy and ease with which his 
cost of production is to be determined. Here is a matter in 
which guesswork will not do and where a fraction of a cent, 
in the ultimate findings, is of serious moment. 

Mr. A. H. Revell says: ‘‘Considering the importance of 
figuring cost of products to the finest fraction, the ordinary 
methods of computation are surprising. When it is remembered 
that the price the manufacturer is to receive for his product, 
and consequently the extent of his profit, depends upon the 
exactness with which he is able to arrive at the cost of pro- 
duction, no argument will be needed to make plain to the 
uninitiated the importance of this factor in the manufacturer’s 
office system. However, I cannot refrain from affirming that 
here is the common stumbling block, so far as the accounting 
methods of the manufacturer are concerned.’’ 

We think that Chas. J. Watts has hit the bull’s eye, as far 
as canners are concerned, when, in his work on cost account- 
ing, he says: ‘‘To devise a simple, effective and economical 
system for securing accurate factory costs is a problem many 
manufacturers have yet to solve. In these days of fierce com- 
petition, the average maker of a standard line of goods is 
tempted to use the selling price of his competitors as a guide 
in determining his own. 

‘*But he cannot be certain that the results obtained by this 
means will insure a profit under the conditions peculiar to his 
factory. He is at all times confronted with the idea that his 
competitors may be more progressive, and that the systems 
employed by them may facilitate the operations in their fac- 
tories, and thus reduce the cost of production. With this un- 
certainty of his competitors’ methods and systems he cannot 
with safety base his cost simply on their selling prices. 

‘* Again, the manufacturer who operates his factory on the 
basis of the cost of material and of flat labor, adding a per- 
centage to cover non-productive labor, manufacturing expense 
and general expense, as well as contemplated profits, is no 
nearer solution of the problem of factory costs than the one 
relying simply on the prices charged for similar goods by 
other concerns.’’ 

This brings the problem right home to the canners, and it is 
an unquestioned though unfortunate fact that most prices 
quoted by them are based upon those of his competitor who was 
anxious to get his books filled with future orders and quoted 
prices on futures early to get in ahead of the others. 


It does not follow that all packers who come onto the market 
later with their prices will quote just the same prices as the 
packer who anticipated him, but the last packer on the market 
will take the price of his competitor as a guide, he will reason 
to himself that he ean get the same price for his product, 
or he may think that he is entitled to a few cents per dozen 
more, or possibly less, than that of his competitor, but the 
fact remains that he uses the first named prices rather than 
his own cost of production as a basis upon which to fix his 
selling price. 

We fully recognize the fact that prices on canned goods are 
frequently regulated by the time-worn rule of supply and 
demand; this more generally applies to spot goods, however, 
and futures cannot be said to be so much affected thereby. 

The lack of accurate information regarding cost of produc- 
tion is responsible for many packers actually seeking to close 
future contracts for their products, in which they are bound 
to net a substantial loss. There is some shadow of excuse 
for a packer who is compelled, through force of circumstances, 
to sacrifice some of his spot holdings in order to liquidate 
obligations, or perhaps for other causes, but it is unquestionably 
the height of commercial folly’ for him to contract for the 
delivery. of goods, yet unpacked, at' prices that he does not 
know will make him a profit, and he cannot possibly know 
where is the dividing line between profitable and unprofitable 
prices unless he knows accurately his cost of production. 

I will venture the assertion that there is no class of manu- 
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facturers today who maintain selling prices so near the danger 
mark as do the packers of canned goods, and in few branches 
of manufacture are the lines so hazardous. It is the one class 
of manufacturers who are content to merely exist, and who 
base selling prices on precedent rather than on actual cost of 
production, determined by a proper system of accounting. 

It is not the purpose of this report to cast reflections on the 
business ability and sagacity of all of the packers, for we know 
that many of them now have very complete accounting systems, 
and we are indebted to several of them for information used 
in formulating our recommendations for a system to be adopted 
by those packers who have not yet put an adequate system 
into effect. We are also indebted to many other authorities 
on economics and cost accounting for some of the matter 
contained in this report. ae : 

As your committee understands its duties, it is to outline the 
fundamental principles of cost finding, rather than to say 
arbitrarily that the cost of packing corn, tomatoes, peas or 
what not is so much per dozen. If the actual cost on some 
articles was mentioned in this meeting, without going into 
detail as to the method used in determining the figures, many 
packers would be skeptical and would say, off hand, ‘‘ Those 
figures are too high, and I know that I can pack goods at a 
lower cost,’’ therefore we have decided to confine our remarks 
to the ‘‘Principles of Cost’’ and make suggestions which we 
hope may prove of value to members of the fraternity and 
enable some of them to figure a little closer on cost than they 

ve in the past. ; 
owe wish * say that your committee has studied the systems 
of several cost accounting experts, and the underlying prin- 
ciples are all the same, though some of them express some 
phases of the problem in different terms. - 

We wish to impress upon the members of this association 
that they can each and every one of them install in their busi- 
ness a system of cost finding which will be accurate enough for 
all practical purposes. The packcr with a small business and 
packing only one line of fruits-or vegetables will find the task 
much more simple than the packer with an extensive and 
varied assortment of products, yet the principles involved are 
identical. The packer who cans only corn, for instance, knows 
that his entire operating cost, from purchase of materials to 
depreciation on plant. is chargeable to his canned corn account, 
which stands the burden of the entire work. It therefore is 
a simple matter to determine the cost on any article packed 
when the ‘‘burden’’ or ‘‘overhead’’ charges do not have to 

apportioned to several lines. s 
aie ment essential thing in cost finding to the packer is not 
to overlook any one item which enters into the cost of his 
product, and instead of satisfying himself with the prime 
or ‘‘factory’’ cost, he should determine the z cost to make 
and sell.’? Most authorities on cost finding divide the problem 
into three divisions, viz: 

1—Price cost, or cost of a 
7b mete, ofttimes called ‘‘general’’ or ‘‘overhead’’ ex- 


pense. 
— i , to market the product. 
38—Selling, or cost to P Aa ee 


Il materials used, plus the direct 


The subdivisions under the above heads 
MATERIAL COST 


1— 

2— 

3—Box. 
4—Cans. 
5—Caps. 
6—Solder. 
7—Sugar. 
8—Salt. 
9—Tomato Sauce. 
10—Meat. 
11—Labels. 
12—Tissue. 
13—Direct Labor. 
14— ———. 


15—Salaries. 
16—I nterest. 


17—In nce. 
1s Ti 
19—Flel, Light & Water. 


Maintenance. , 
fiSundry Supplies. 
Sundry Expense. 


23—1indirect Labor. 
24—Spoilage. 
25—Loss in Accounts. 
26—Rents. 

27—Legal Services. 
28—Depreciation. 
29—Storage. 


BURDEN. 


SELLING COST. ni ash wgenhi we 


30—Brokerage. 
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ACTUAL COST. 
31—Traveling. 
32—Salaries. 
33—Advertising. 
34—Demonstrations. 
35—Samples. 
36—Discounts. 
37—Office Supplies. 
38—Postage. 
39—Freight. 
40—Express. 
41—Telegraph & Telephone. 


Prime Cost. 


Prime cost, or cost of all materials used, plus the direct 
labor, is the first great factor in the cost of an article to the 
manufacturer, and great care should be exercised to see that 
each and every article of raw material used in a product is 
charged against it. While some of the items may appear small 
and of little consequence, you will find that in a pack there 
are a number of such items, and in the aggregate the total is 
considerable. 

Every material entering into your production may be classed 
as raw material. H. C. Carey says, in his Manual of Social 
Science: ‘‘What, however, is raw material? In answer to 
this question we may say that all of the products of the earth 
are, in turn, finished commodity and raw material. Coal and 
ore are the finished commodity of the miner, but the raw 
material of pig iron. The latter is the finished commodity of 
the smelter, yet only the raw material of the puddler and to 
him who rolls the bar. The bar, again, is the raw material 
of sheet-iron, that, in turn, becomes the raw material of the 
nail and spike. These in time become the raw material of the 
house, in the diminished cost of which are concentrated all 
the charges in the various stages of passage from the crude ore 
lying useless in the earth to the nail and spike, the hammer 
and saw, used in the construction of a dwelling.’’ 

We think that special stress should be placed on the items 
of raw materials, and that the packer should be impressed 
with the fact that the waste in raw materials is a very impor- 
tant factor in his prime cost, and frequently amount to several 
cents per dozen on the cost of his product. 

On account of this uncertain item of waste, it is practically 
impossible for a packer to determine a close approximation of 
his cost except by closing his books once a year and determin- 
ing the actual quantities of raw materials bought and paid 
for and dividing the amount by the actual number of cases 
of goods packed and marketable, to find the cost per case. 

We think there is too much of a tendency among packers, 
in their haphazard method of determining cost. to base their 
raw material cost on some test runs, whereby they find that a 
ton of corn will make 650 cans, for instance, and lose sight 
of the important fact that they annually pay for many tons 
of corn, as well as other vegetables or fruits, which never go 
into cans but which are sorted out on account of being too 
mature, or imperfect in other ways. There is no fixed rule by 
which such waste can be figured, as it depends almost entirely 
upon the caprices of the elements and the season. The waste 
on other items of raw material is worthy of consideration, for 
while it is seldom as great as it is in the perishable fruits 
and vegetables, nevertheless there are thousands of cans bought 
and paid for which are not used. They may have become 
jammed or perhaps rusted, or may have been rendered useless 
through some other cause. The same will apply to boxes, 
labels and almost every other article of raw material purchased 
by the packer. 

Chas. J. Watts, systematizer and factory cost accountant, 
says: ‘Cost on material may be subdivided as follows: 


COST OF MATERIAL. 
Material. 
Freight. 
Expressage. 
Drayage. 

‘‘The elements of freight, express or drayage are constituents 
of cost of material. In figuring on material, the cost at the 
factory is first taken, and to it is added the cost of laying 
down the material at your factory door. There may be either 
freight or express charges and also drayage charges at one 
or both ends of the line. ’ 

‘*Transportation charges of whatever kind on raw material 
should be so distributed as to be borne proportionately by ma- 
terial incurring the expense. If they are not, and; freight, 
express and drayage are made general charges, an article may 
be put out bearing a disproportionate burden of,such charges 
wrongly placed.’’ 1 

Transportation cost should be charged against each item of 
raw material as it is received. The can account should be 
charged with freight on cans, also with the expense of unload- 
ing and stacking the same. The same practice should be 
carried out with every other item of raw material received. 
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Your committee recommends that every packer keep a stock 
book, as suggested by Mr. McReynolds (who, by the way, 
has one of the best and most complete accounting systems that 
it has been our privilege to see). His figures on cost of pack- 
ing should be an object lesson to packers who have been less 
particular in ascertaining the exact cost of their product. 

In this stock book should be a debit record of all raw ma- 
terials received at the factory, each character of material 
entered under its proper account. When supplies are drawn 
from stock to be used in the course of manufacture, the stock 
accounts should be credited with the materials thus drawn and 
the finished commodity account for which the materials are 
used should be charge therewith. This not only is important in 
your cost accounting system, but the stock book is an up-to-date 
inventory of all raw materials and is invaluable as a reference 
to guide you in purchasing supplies. 

Book accounts should be kept for each article of raw material 
which is used in any quantity. The corn packer should have an 
ear corn account, against which he should charge all of the 
corn bought from farmers. If he raises his own corn he should 
charge the rent for the land on which the corn is grown against 
this account, likewise the team hire and other farm expense 
incident to growing and delivering the crop. He should charge 
his tomato account with all farm rents, expenses, etc., incurred 
in growing and delivering tomatoes, and so on down the entire 
list of fruits or vegetables grown. 

The packer who owns the land upon which he grows his can- 
ning crops should charge rent for the same against the proper 
account just the same as though he had to pay the rent out to 
others, and the amount of rent thus charged should be based 
on the prevailing rates existing in that locality. 

Such items as cans, boxes, labels, sugar, salt, solder and fuel 
should also have special ledger accounts. 

For minor supplies, such as flux, salamoniac, lubricating oils, 
belts, hose, coppers, etc., etc., there should be a sundry sup- 
plies account, which properly comes under the head of burden 
and will be taken up later. 

The second factor in prime cost is direct labor, sometimes 
termed productive labor, and is defined by C. E. Woods as 
‘*that labor employed in a plant whose efforts are directed 
solely to processing material into a product for sale 

‘*Non-productive, or indirect labor, is that which is em- 
ployed in a plant whose efforts are not applied to the pro- 
cessing of material into a product for sale.’’ 

To further quote Mr. Woods: ‘‘This division should be 
strictly lived up to for the reason that the opportunity for 
lessening costs on a given ouput requires exactly so much 
productive labor, and this cannot be varied except by a very 
small percentage. The amount of non-productive labor em- 
ployed on a given output is, to a great extent, a question of 
administration, and consequently is subject to a much greater 
percentage of variation than is productive labor.’’ 

Direct labor is the one concerned in prime cost. Indirect 
labor is one of the subdivisions of burden and will be taken up 
in its proper place. 

Direct labor should be charged against the proper finished 
commodity account, and we recommend a system of time keep- 
ing which records the actual amount of labor directed to each 
of the same. All labor directed to the production of canned 
corn should be charged against the canned corn account, and 
if a laborer’s time is directed to several accounts during one 
day, such as corn and tomatoes, for instance, his time card 
should show the number of hours chargeable to canned corn 
and the number of hours chargeable to canned tomatoes. This 
entails a little more work for the timekeeper, but it is an abso- 
lute necessity if an accurate cost accounting is to be made. 

By the use of such time cards your bookkeeper can segregate 
the items when making up the pay roll, and make the proper 
charges against each of the finished commodity accounts. 

The more care you exercise in strict. classification, of your 
pay roll the more accurate will be your cost findings. It is 
desirable to have as little of the pay roll as possible classified 
as indirect labor, as this being one of the subdivisions of bur- 
den, it must be spread over your entire output, and if you 
charge items to indirect labor that should properly be charged 
against some finished commodity account, your ultimate cost 
findings will be incorrect. 

Most packers are now familiar enough with the prime cost 
division ‘of the subject to permit us to take up the second 
and more important; division cailed burden, and its subdivisions. 

When we refer to burden as being of more importance it 
is not to convey the impression that one element of cost is of 
any greater moment than any other constitutent part thereof, 
but because of the fact that in this division lie the pitfalls 
which are most likely to,affeet the correctness of your cost 
accounting. 
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Burden is often referred to as ‘‘overhead’’ cost, and is fre- 
quently considered as an indeterminable quantity and of only 
passing importance, but allow me to assure you that of the 
three divisions of cost it is the one which decides the success 
or failure of the manufacturers. It is like unto the stealthy 
assassin who sneaks upon a man in the prime of life and 
stabs him in the heart. The very life blood of many an 
apparently successful business has leaked away and left only 
the lifeless skeleton of what might have been a profitable 
enterprise. 

We cannot urge too strongly that every member of this asso- 
ciation take proper cognizance of the importance of this item, 
and bear in mind that it has just as much bearing on the 
cost. of production as have cans, boxes or any other item. 

No packer would presume to arrive at even an approximate 
cost of his product without taking into consideration the exact 
cost of his cans, and it is obvious that the cost of any one 
item entering into the total cost of your product is just as 
important as any other for the purpose of aceurate cost find- 
ing; therefore it is just as essential that you: know your exact 
burden cost per dozen as it is to-know the can cost per dozen, 
as you cannot determine the cost of your product ‘without con- 
sideration of both. 


Burden is made up of a number of accounts which bear in-. 


directly upon the article manufactured, and has nothing to do 
with the principal materials, direct labor or selling expense, 
and may be divided as follows: 

15—Salaries. 

16—Interest. 

17—Insurance. 

18—Taxes. 

19—Fuel,' Light & Water. 

20—Sundry Supplies. 

21—Sundry Expenses. 

22—indirect Labor. 

23—Spoilage. 

24—Loss in Accounts. 

25—Rents. 

26—Legal Services. 

27—Depreciation. 

28—Storage. 

As before mentioned, the packer with one line can very 
easily charge all of these items against his one line, but when 
he packs, say, 50,000 cases of corn, 30,000 cases tomatoes, 
15,000 hominy and 10,000 pumpkin, how is he going to appor- 
tion it to make each line bear its proper share? 

There is a tendeney on the part of many packers to make 
their principal product stand the entire burden and not charge 
the proper amount against his so-called ‘‘side lines’’ in this 
manner; in doing this he more than likely overestimates the 
cost on the former and. underestimates the cost on the latter. 

We have striking evidence of this practice in the prevailing 
low prices quoted on baked beans, pumpkin, lye hominy, ete. ; 
usually these articles are packed as side lines, and the packer 
figures that he has his overhead expense or burden-to carry 
anyway, and he therefore packs these side lines: without con- 
sidering this-element of cost. This practice is manifestly in- 
correct and unfair, as each item packed should stand. its just 
portion of the burden. 

There have existed various: metliods of apportioning the 
burden to’ the various lines, but. the pereentage plan seems to 
be the one’ recognized as, the most eorrect by cost accountants. 
Some authorities hold’ that ‘burden’ should be apportioned on a 
pro rata basis and that it should be figured-at so much per case, 
and the same amount of burden charged-against each case of 
goods packed, whether it be petit pois peas or standard lye 
hominy. . Obviously this system is incorrect, as the case of 
petit pois peas may represent three times the investment of 
the case of hominy. It is apparent that the actual cost‘ of 
interest, insnrance, spoilage, taxes, etc., is, say, three times as 
great on the petit pois peas as on hominy. Therefore the. per- 
centage plan is recognized as the-most correct. 

For the purpos¢é of determining the’per cent of burden which 
is chargeable to’ each line, let us first. find the.-approximate 
value, at selling! price, of the yéar’s output of each article 
packed. The ratio of the total value ofeach line to the. grand 
total ofthe aggregate of all lines packed represents the per 


cent of burden chargeable to each line. For instance, a pack- 


er’s yearly output is as follows, viz: 


10,000 Ex. Peas ree. $27,000 
20,000 Ex. Peas re 40,000 
10,000 Pumpkin @ MN 00064000660 005608 9,000 
10,000 Tomatoes § MN kcbencdvdsecsedes 16,000 
8,000 Hominy @ Gs écbvienveceeucus 8,000 

$100,000 


It is at once apparent that 27 per cent of the burden is 
charged against Ex. Sft. peas, 40 per cent against standard 
peas, 9 per cent against pumpkin, 16 per cent against tomatoes, 
and 8 per cent against hominy. 

Now let us assume that the aggregate of all expenses which 
go to make up burden be $10,000, thus we find that the propor- 
tion chargeable to Ex. Sftd, peas is represented by 27 per 
cent of $10,000, or $2,700, or 13%c per dozen cans for the 
10,000 cases of extra sifted peas packed. 

By carrying the figures out through the entire line we. get 
the following burden charges per dozen for each line, viz: 


Ex. Sftd. Peas 27% of $19,000—$2,700--20,000 doz.—13'/oc per doz. 


Std. Peas 40% of 10,000— 4,000-40,000 doz.—10 c per doz. 
Pumpkin 9% of 10,000— 900:20,000 doz.— 4!/oc per doz. 
Tomatoes 16% of 10,000— 1,600--20,000 doz.— 8 c per doz. 
Hominy 8% of 10,000— 800:16,000 doz.— 5 c per doz. 


The amounts thus determined, plus the prime cost (material 
and direct labor) makes what is called factory cost, and when 
the selling cost is added we have ‘‘the cost to make and sell,’’ 





L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, O. 


to which we must add our desired profit to arrive at our selling 


price. 

We will take the different accounts of burden and treat them 
separately. 

Salaries. To this account should be charged the salaries 


of all the executive officers, the superintendent, shipping clerk 
or any person or persons on salary whose attention is spread 
over the various lines. 

Interest. This item requires no special comment. 

Insurance. To include insurance of all kinds, such as fire, 
tornado, credit or accident. 

Taxes. Here we have another item that is self-explanatory, 
and might be charged in the sundry expense account rather than 
to open a special account for taxes, as the account would 
usually have only one or two entries a year, and it is hardly 
worth while to give this item an account to itself. . 

Fuel, Light and Water. To this account should be charged 
all fuel used for power or heating, such as coal, wood and gaso- 
line. All electric current for power or light should also be 
charged to this account. 

Maintenance. This account should properly be divided into 
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The COLBERT ROTARY 
TOMATO FILLER 


Capacity 66 cans per minute 


Measures exact amount required for each can and fills without 
crushing the fruit. 


Works in automatic line with capping machines. 


Special terms made to users of our Single Fillers who desire 
increased capacity. 


Send for full description, testimonials, etc. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
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two accounts: First, maintenance of buildings, and second, 
maintenance of machinery. Against the former should be 
charged all bills for repairs on buildings, including labor 
theron. Against maintenance of machinery should be charged 
all materials and work necessary to keep the machinery in 
proper working order, such as new steels for cappers, repairs 
for corn cutters or any other machines, also belting, lacings, 
sprocket chains, ete., ete. 

Sundry Supplies. This account should include such items as 
machine and engine oils, cotton waste, lamp globes, mittens, 
_ knives, baskets, flux, soldering coppers, rubber hose and those 
many small articles which must be bought or replenished each 
year. 

Sundry Expense. 
phone rent, express, freight and drayage charges on sundry sup- 
plies. Traveling expenses to conventions, meetings, ete. It 
might also include taxes and legal services, as well as other 
items of expense which cannot properly be charged against the 
other accounts. 

Indirect Labor. 
and is not charged to any finished commodity. 


This is labor which is general in character 
Night watch- 


man, fireman, teamster, ete., ete., properly come under this 
head. 
Spoilage. This item might more appropriately be charged 


directly against the account which is concerned, whether it be 
eanned corn, peas, tomatoes or what not, and the result be 
more accurate than running it through the burden account. 

Loss in Accounts. This is an item to be taken care of, and 
while sometimes it is small, again it is a matter of great con- 
cern, and we think should be based on the averages in use 
by the credit indemnity insurance companies, which is 1/6 of 
1 per cent on the volume of business done, as this is the aver- 
age percentage of losses on accounts, covering a period of ten 
years. 

Rents. This account will not include farm rents where they 
ean be charged against a special account, such as corn, toma- 
toes, peas or any other vegetable grown on such rented land. 
It will include such rents as office, barn, factory, etc., ete., and 
if the packer does not have a great number of such rent items 
he might simplify matters by charging them to sundry expense. 

Legal Services. This item might better be charged against 
the sundry expense account, as very few packers employ 
enough legal service to render it advisable for a special account. 

Depreciation. Depreciation has been defined as a lessening 
in value from age and contributory causes. In this account 
we have a very important one, and at the same time one which 
is overlooked by most packers. ‘The longer a packer remains 
in the business, however, the more he is impressed with the 
fact that he must replace this machine or that, he must have 
it built over or in many instances he must discard the machine 
entirely and replace it with something more modern. In many 
instances the machine thus discarded is not worn out, but on 
the other hand, is in fairly good working condition, but im- 
proved methods have rendered it useless and the packer has 
been compelled to purchase a new machine~of some character, 
and the old one has been consigned to the junk pile; it is dead. 

I will venture the assertion that there is not a packer 
present who has been in the business fifteen yeats who is now 
using a single piece of machinery in his plant that he used 
fifteen years ago, with the possible exception of engines and 
shafting, and a great many of them have re-equipped through- 
out in the last‘ten years. What has become of the old ma- 
chinery, which was installed at a great expense when new? 
It has simply been consumed, gentlemen, just as effectually con- 
sumed as has the coal, the cans, the boxes and everything else 
which you have bought and put into your pack. The only 
difference is that many supplies purchased are consumed in a 
day, a week, or possibly a'year, but your’ machinery (and 
buildings may be included in this connection) has lasted five 
or ten years, but it is consumed and gone, and therefore 
has been a factor in your cost just the same as those articles 
and supplies which are consumed in a shorter period. 

A certain per cent of the cost of machinery and buildings 
should be charged off each year for depreciation, and. the 
amount thus charged off should be added to the cost of your 
pack. 

Fire insurance companies have a fixed scale upon which 
to figure depreciation on buildings and machinery, and those 
or you who have had fire losses have doubtless been surprised 
at the reckless manner in which their adjusters, knock off 15 
. per cent here and 30 per cent there ‘for depreciation’ on ‘your 
property. 

It is obvious that this loss by depreciation must be covered 
each year by considéring it a portion of cost, and you should 
place your selling price at a figure to amply take care of it. 

The per cent of depreciation varies on different characters 


This account to include such items as tele-) 


of buildings and machinery; for instance, the depreciation 
on a brick or stone building, with slate roof and cement floors, 
is not nearly so great as that on frame buildings. The follow- 
ing percentages are given by Tiffany, a recognized authority 
on depreciation: 

‘¢Brick buildings, slate or tin roofs, used as manufactur- 
ing establishments, where there is heavy running machinery, 
especially when used as planing mills and for the manufac- 
ture of sash, doors and blinds, wagons, hubs, spokes, furniture, 
chairs and other woodworkers, depreciate yearly to a greater 
extent than those used for less hazardous purposes, and a fair 
estimate on these classes would be 4 per cent. Frame build- 
ings under similar conditions depreciate 5 per cent. With 
shingle or gravel roofs, occupied for same purposes as de- 
scribed, depreciate annually 41% per cent; if frame, 6 per 
cent.’ 

You will note that the percentages mentioned by Tiffany 
had reference to buildings containing hard running machinery 
at very high speed, so that the incidental vibration was a 
great factor in fixing the percentages. 

Most canning factories are equipped with some high speed 
machinery, such as corn cutters, blowers, fans, etc., ete., and 
also have one factor for depreciation which is absent in the 
woodworking shop, namely, water and steam. How many times 
have you had to patch up or replace rotten floors in your 
factories due to rot from the absorption of moisture from 
water and steam? Not only do they contribute to shorten the 
life of a floor, but are equally as damaging to a metal roof. 
It is the opinion of your committee that the depreciation on 
buildings used for canning factories is fully as great as that 
mentioned by Tiffany on buldings containing woodworking 
machinery, and only those canning factories possessing cement 
or composition floors should be rated lower. Your committee 
recommends the following table of percentages for deprecia- 
tion on buildings used for canning factories, viz: 

Brick, stone or cement building, slate or tin spaet, cement 


or composition floors (where water is used) 
Brick, stone or cement buildings, shingle, gravel or compo- 


ED GUND no wcccceccbasenscecsecscccccoececes 5% 
Frame buildings, any character of roof, wood floors........ 6% 
—— or other sheds, on brick, stone or cement founda- 

DEER SRCRdANL Attadien Popes ek ta ddnes. awed eRe wele- << 606 Kcedewss % 


As to the percentage of depreciation on machinery, will say 
that it is a much more complicated proposition than deprecia- 
tion on buildings, and depends largely on the care taken of it. 
We will each of us base our opinion of the life of a machine 
on our own experience with such, and at the same time there 
will be a great variance of opinion. For instance, you ask 
two farniers for their opinion on the life of a binder; the 
one’ who leaves his binder in the field where he got through 
using it and does not touch it again until the next harvest 
will probably say from three to five years, while the farmer 
who takes his binder to his toolhouse when through with the 
season’s work, cleans and oils it thoroughly and stores it in 
a dry place until the next harvest will probably say from ten 
to twelve years. Likewise, there will’ bé a variance in the 
opinions of packers relative to the life of canning machinery. 
I have seen some packers use such great care in cleaning, 
oiling and painting their machinery when through with a 
season’s work that it will look almost like a brand new ma- 
chine when he puts it into operation the following season, and 
on the other hand, I have seen others who, like the farmer 
who leaves his binder in the field, leave all of their machinery 
dirty and filthy and wait until the next seasdn to clean it. It 
is needless to. say that the last mentioned packer finds it 
necessary to purchase a great many new parts when getting 
his machinery in readiness for his next season’s operations. 

There is one thing that the packer who takes good care 
of his machinery cannot get away from, however, and that 
is the death of machinery as previously mentioned; therefore, 
depreciation and amortization should be considered jointly. 
No matter what particular care he ‘takes. of his machinery, he 
now and then finds that he has a machine which is out of date, 
and which must be replaced with a machine of greater capacity. 
or one requiring fewer operators, that he may get his labor 
cost down on a footing with his competitors; thus he has a 
dead machine, which must be consigned to the junk pile, or 
possibly traded in on the new machine at a price slightly 
higher than scrap iron. 

Tiffany gives the average life of a steam engine, properly 
set. and under. the exclusive charge-of a competent’ engineer, 
twenty years; ‘therefore -the--average -depreciation would be 
5 per cent per annum. A Steam boiler he claims will not 
average. more than ten ¥cars, hence 10~-per cent depreciation 
would apply thereon. 

The life of most special machinery in use by canners, we 
would say, will not exceed ten years, and while it is true that 
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the depreciation on cast iron steam chests or retorts should 
not be placed so high, to offset this we have the machinery 
that has died on our hands after one to five years’ use. 
So it appears to your committee that 10 per cent depreciation 
on machinery should be charged off annually. 

Now to compensate for a portion of the depreciation thus 
charged off on both buildings and machinery, the item of 
maintenance, previously referred to, must be considered. The 
percentages of depreciation just given are based on the as- 
sumption that no money or work is spent on the buildings or 
machinery in the way of upkeep or repairs, but we are all 
aware of the fact that large sums are spent annually for this 
purpose, and such expenditures should be deducted from the 
depreciation charged off, as the buildings or machinery have 
been renewed to the extent of maintenance. 





CuHas. W. McREYNOLDS, Kokomo, Ind. 


Let us assume that the cost price of your buildings be 
$25,000 and that they are of that character of construction 
which places them in the 5 per cent depreciation class, the 
amount to charge off would be $1,250, but we turn to our 
maintenance account and find that during the year we have 
put in a new floor at the cost of $500, window lights amount- 
ing to $10, have painted portions of the building, and have 
spent a total of, say, $1,000 on maintenance of buildings. 
This $1,000 should be deducted from the $1,250 depreciation, 
leaving only $250 net to be charged off. Let us go still 
further and assume that our maintenance account showed that 
we had spent $2,500 on repairs and betterments, during the 
year. It is apparent that we have. increased the value of 
our buildings in the sum of $2,500, less the annual depreciation 
of $1,250. An instance of this kind would therefore show a 
net increase in the building account of $1,250, making it 
$26,250 instead of the original $25,000. 

The same practice should be followed in the depreciation of 
machinery. In this manner both items of depreciation and 
maintenance are fairly and equitably taken care of, and this 
plan meets. with the approval of most cost authorities. 

Storage,,, This is another of those items that may be charged 
against other accounts at times, as you will know whether 
your storage bill is for corn, peas or tomatoes, and it may 
be charged against the proper account at once. 

Bear in mind that no charge should at any time be made 
against any of the accounts comprising burden, if it can be 
charged to any of the finished products accounts. 

It is now near the time when most packers close their books 


for the year and take off their annual balance sheets. Your 
committee urges that each and every packer take his accounts 
and go over them in detail, making the proper charges against 
each of his finished products accounts, and that he ascertain 
his burden or overhead cost and apportion it to his several 
lines as suggested by your committee. 

It is the opinion of your committee that there are a num- 
ber of packers who do not close their books and take off an 
annual balance sheet, but are content to see how much money 
they have in the bank after the year’s pack has been delivered 
and obligations paid, and if there is a fair balance they assume 
that they have made a profit on all lines packed by them 
during the year. This line of reasoning may be far from 
correct, as it is possible and even probable that they have made 
a profit on one or two lines and sustained an actual loss on 
others, but so long as the business has shown a profit in the 
aggregate they are not aware of the losses on the unprofitable 
lines and assume that they are making a profit on everything 
they pack. 

We cannot urge too strongly that every packer maintain 
an account for each of his finished products, for instance, 
canned corn, canned tomatoes, canned pumpkin, etc., ete., and 
that each such account be charged with those items which 
properly belong to it, and that when he closes his books at 
the end of his fiscal year that he determine the proper burden 
and selling cost chargeable to each line and that they be 
charged with it. 

It is not necessary that every packer open the number of 
accounts and under the same titles as we suggest, but we do 
hold that the principles outlined by us are essential and correct. 

It is recommended by your committee that each packer 

who is not fully informed on his cost go into the matter very 
carefully with his bookkeeper and arrive at the cost of his 
product along the lines suggested before naming a selling 
rice. 
: We think that if this course is followed it will result in 
more profitable prices being realized all down the line and 
will add thousands of dollars of profits to the packers as a 
whole, and will save many others from bankruptcy who are 
now drifting that way and wondering why. 

C. W. McReynolds, of Kokomo, Ind., will now give you 
some remarks on prime cost, also some very interesting figures 
showing the actual cost of packing some commodities the past 
season. 

Some of you will possibly be surprised at the actual cost 
of packing goods when the cost is figured on a scientific and 
correct basis, and we request that you reserve your criticism 
until you have computed your own cost upon the same basis, 
which we insist is fundamentally correct; after you do this 
we think you will have no criticism to make. 

After Mr. McReynolds, L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
will take up the subject of selling cost. Bear in mind that 
when your goods are all packed and in the warehouse your 
expense has not ceased. The cost of marketing many articles 
in this country actually exceeds the cost of production, and 
while this is not true of canned. goods, nevertheless the cost 
of marketing them is of great importance, and I know of no 
one who is better qualified to handle this subject in detail 
than is Mr. Sears. 

In conclusion will say that as it is now about that period 
of the year when men are prone to make New Year resolu- 
tions, would it not be fitting for each member of this associa- 
tion to resolve to make his cost a basis for his selling price 
in the future, and not to go off ‘‘half cocked’’ on quotations 
on which there is an even break as to whether they will net 
him a profit or a loss? 

The members of the association expressed their ap- 
preciation of the value of the service rendered by Mr. 
McCall and his associates on the committee by loudly 
applauding him as he resumed his seat at the conclu- 
sion of the foregoing exhaustive report. Mr. Polk, 
however, moved that a vote of thanks be tendered Mr. 
McCall and the rest of the committee. This motion 


was seconded by several and unanimously carried. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon reconvening the meeting listened to the sup- 
plementary reports of Messrs. L. A. Sears and Charles 
W. McReynolds of the cost committee, the former 
submitting the following: 

Mr. L. A. Sears’ Paper on Selling Cost. 

For convenience, the subject of cost of canned goods has 
heen divided into three parts, namely: 

Material Burden . Expenses 

Material account consists of farm produce, cans, boxes, 
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solder, sugar, labels, possibly royalties, and any other items 
of material that go into the cost of the manufactured product. 
This subject has been assigned to Mr. McReynolds and you 
have heard his presentation of the same. 

Burden account consists of salaries, interest, insurance, taxes, 
postage and office supplies, fuel, light and water, spoilage, 
rentals and storage, indirect labor, bad accounts, maintenance 
and depreciation, telegraph and telephone sundry expenses. 
This subject has been presented to you by Mr. McCall. 

Selling expense is the subject that has been assigned to me. 
To properly analyze this subject it appears necessary, in 
order to show in detail and comprehensively the results of 
the business, to divide it into the following special accounts: 

Brokerage 

Traveling 

Advertising 

Samples 

Salaries 

Sundry Expenses (postage, 
telephone and _ tele- 
graph) 

Discount 

And possibly Freight. 

It would, of course, simplify the process of bookkeeping 
somewhat to charge to one single account all the expenses in- 
curred in this department. However, it appears that it would 
be well to know what the various items of expense are costing, 
so that the management will be in position to determine if 
any expense items are excessive and have. the matter remedied. 
There is danger in having just one account, where everything 
is charged, or, as you might say, buried in a mass of figures. 
It appeals to me that the more one’s expense accounts are 
specialized, the better one is able to determine whether any 
one item is excessive. 

The special accounts above mentioned would appear to 
me sufficient to give one a comprehensive view of the selling 
cost. 

To the brokerage account would be charged all direct ex- 
pense of selling goods on a strictly brokerage basis. 

Traveling account should be charged with all the items of 
expense incurred while members of the firm or employees are 
on the road soliciting business. 

Under advertising account would be charged all the expense 
of postage and stationery, circular or special correspondence 
relating to the selling of goods, calendars, booklets, newspaper 
and magazine advertising and other publicity to promote the 
sale of the products. 

Sample account should be charged with goods for brokers or 
to be used by salesmen or wholesale distributers in demonstrat- 
ing your goods and in marketing your product. It would, no 
doubt, be a revelation to many of us to know what this would 
amount to during a year’s business. 

Salaries should be charged not only with the salary of 
the regular travelers who may devote their entire time to sell- 
ing goods, but also with the proper proportion of the time 
of the proprietors and managers that is devoted to market- 
ing the products of the factory. 

Discount may not be considered by some as a legitimate ex- 


pense of the selling department. However, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on this and by some it is included in the 
estimate of selling costs. 

Freight is another expense item of a questionable nature; 
that is, whether it should be considered part of the selling 
cost. However, where goods are sold delivered to customers, 
I think the freight item could just as well be handled in this 
department as anywhere. In distributing the item of freight 
over the year’s business it seems that it would be better to 
do so on the basis of the total or actual cost per dozen, based 
on the weight of the different kinds of goods shipped. This 
can be arrived at very readily by figuring the shipments of 
the various products of the factory at the actual weight of 
the packages. 

The special accounts, which it is thought desirable to carry 
in the selling expense, as herein outlined—brokerage, traveling, 
advertising, samples, salaries, sundry expenses, discount—should 
be distributed to the various kinds of goods packed, on the 
percentage basis. These accounts can be distributed sepa- 
rately or as a whole, in order to determine the percentage of 
cost of each item of expense in the selling cost. To illustrate: 
This could be arrived at by dividing the total amount of 
brokerage by the total volume of business secured through your 
brokers. Or, if you want to know what percentage it is cost- 
ing for advertising, divide the total amount charged during 
the year for advertising by the total volume of business done. 
In making up your estimate, it is not necessary to carry out 
the percentage of each of these subdivisions; it can be done 
as a whole as selling cost, but, in my judgment, it is a pretty 
good plan to ascertain what every special account in the selling 
cost is taxing you. 

Some accountants prefer to work out the selling cost on 
the basis of a straight price per dozen. For instance, if 
their selling expenses were $5,000 and they packed 200,000 
dozen of their products, they would figure the expense on the 
basis of 2%4c per dozen. However, it seems to me that it 
would not be right to charge an item that sells for 40¢ or 50c 
at the rate of 2%c per dozen and then charge an article in 
your pack that is selling at $1.50 to $2 the same amount as 
selling cost. Therefore, the percentage basis appears to me 
the better plan by which to work out the cost of each item 
packed. To illustrate: If you find that your total selling 
expense is 3 percent on an item that is sold for 50c, the sell- 
ing expense would be 114c, while on an article that sells at 
$1.50 per dozen the selling expense would be 444c. The per- 
centage basis of figuring the cost of selling seems the safer. 

This gives briefly an outline of my views on the subject 
of selling cost. It may not be as clearly stated as could be 
done by an expert accountant. I believe, however, that it will 
give a fair idea of the methods outlined. Should there be 
any points not clearly understood, I shall be glad to answer 
questions and, as far as possible, make my stand more obvious. 

Mr. McReynolds’ portion of the cost committee's re- 
port was as follows: 

Charles W. McReynolds’ Paper on Prime Cost. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Western Packers’ Asso- 
ciation: After hearing Mr. McCall’s most excellent paper on 
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The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine 


The ONLY comprehensive machine for this work on the market. Feed your cans to machine and it will lacquer, dry and 


Completely automatic, requires only to be fed and cans taken away. Distributes an even coat of lacquer over whole sur- 
Capacity 1200 to 2000 cases of 4 dozen each per day. No evaporation of littquer, no danger of accident by fire in 
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IF YOU ARE NEEDING 


Boxes 


Telephone us and we will ship 
them immediately 


Made up boxes always in stock 
for quick shipment 


Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 
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PAY DAY Comes EVERY DAY if 
you drive your machine through 


“THE REEVES” 
VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 
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It pays for itself in a short time, then pays 
you daily dividends for the rest of your 
lifetime, by giving you just the speed you 
need to produce the highest grade of 
work and the most of it. 

Prefitably applied to any machine requiring variable speeds. 


REEVES PULLEY CoO., COLUMBUS, IND. 






































SPRAGUE HOMINY HULLER 


Daniel G. Trench & Co., General Agents 


HOMINY MACHINERY 


We make a full line of Hominy Machinery, 
by use of which a much more satisfactory 
article can be produced than by any other 
method. 


These machines can be arranged intercom- 
municating and form a continuous line. 


The principal items are: 
Brine Tanks Lye Mixing Kettles 
Hulling Machine 
Automatic Washing Machine and 
Special Boiling-Out Kettles 


We furnish formula and directions to users 
of our machines. 


For further particulars and list of users, address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
5 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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cost it seems there is but little for me to do except give you 
some of my actual experience in this work. My part of this 
subject is the factory cost. In order to get this cost it is 
necessary for us to explain some of the details of the busi- 
ness. In the first place we keep a stock book of everything 
shipped into the factory in the way of boxes, cans, labels and 
other materials, said items being placed on the debit side of 
stock book, then when we draw on our materials for peas, corn, 
tomatoes, pumpkin or catsup, each material used is credited 
in stock book and item of goods on which same was used is 
charged with exact amount used. We have also daily reports 
from our different foremen showing how many cans have 
been used on peas, as at this time of year we are only running 
this one article, then in corn and tomato season the number 
of cans are reported as actually used on each. We figure the 
actual amount of material in the pea pack, but when it comes 
to tomatoes and corn, they being run at the same time, we 
must figure according to the number of cans used, for gasoline, 
acid, eleetricity, fuel, nails and paste. As to the pay roll, 
our time book shows the actual time a man comes on a certain 
job in a certain department and is changed to another de- 
partment wherein the labor was actually performed, is so 
marked, with the exception of general manager, superintend- 
ent and office help and general expense, which are figured on 
the percentage of what we actually sold the different lines of 
goods for, on the same basis as set out in Mr. MeCall’s manu- 
script. 

Taking this basis, we figure the following data on tomatoes 
and have used the following per cents: 

Peas 35 per cent, corn 20 per cent, tomatoes 29 per cent, 
pumpkin 1 per cent and catsup 15 per cent. 

The following estimate of the cost of packing tomatoes is 
made up after consulting several packers, and may be considered 


as a composite cost: 
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Labor making boxes .......-.--- -002 
Electric power ..........-+see0e0- .0038 
CE és cand cacnedhenee naceeles .0012 
ach 2ens<stsranes eradetrarewreal -0002 
{Sarre -0038 
PEE gnenccdedenedatiegecceacectshe -0086 
ME cua 25.55 6p cde de td's os'ad Bas ne some 0002 
SD nc incticnep nda cs bneensrerhe 0036 
[| ARR ee ee 16 
GSalamonia ......nccccccssvcceccces 
SE. sua wn Ob: a so Gy 205 hea ee 014 
BN © clkccencec Pe ckaas steamer egeesel 113. Per Doz. $.64 
BURDEN. 
Spoilage, swells paid for.........-- -01 
ED, g <u cpacescdvonsudpneh seers 0065 
Office help .......cecccccccccccecs 005 
ee rE Pee Seer eS rst -0043 
MEE Naina cH edadies oasbes s40ccnss een -0021 
Supplies and repairs ..........-.- -005 
General factory labor ............ .014 
SEE: fa cokabagisdenet s Gb ss.nc06 segue 0006 
Legal service .......--.-sseeeeees -001 
fe re ee -0009 
Interest and discount ....... -0151 
Repairs, crates .........++++-- .0015 
Sundry expenses ........-+-0+0+5 -0012 
Depreciation .........s-esssse-ee, 0069 Per Doz. $.073 
SELLING COST. 
BrOK@PAGe .......ccccccccccescecse 2016 
TRAVOUMG ......-ccccccecccccccese 00272 
CD, cin os bin wn bbb ec 0 6:6:0640p er 0152 
Publicity and advertising......... -0006 
Registration of labels............ -0004 
Office expenses, tele., stamps; 
writing material ............+.+. P 
Allowances and discounts......... .01957 Per Doz. $.0564 
LOSSES 
Temmate PlAMtS 2.2. ccc ccccccccccere 0016 
Cans, mashed and swelled........ -009 
Boxes, waste and dirty .......... -0007 
Labels, waste, shortage, etc.... .0016° Per Doz. $.013 





Total cost per dozen on basis of 23,000 cases, $.7824 


Prices Named on Precedent. 

It was natural, after listening to a lengthy report 
on the cost of packing, that attention should turn to 
future prices, and Mr. McCall remarked that packers 
were inclined to base their prices on precedent rather 
than on cost of material, and that the cost of dif- 
ferent item’s entering into the manufacture of canned 
goods should be carefully considered by the canner 
before naming a future price. 

Grafton Johnson, of Greenwood, Ind., asked the 
question, what beside the raw corn, was going to cost 
more than last year. To this Mr. McCall replied that 
labor might cost more, also sugar, and one or two other 
items. This led to a discussion of the probable cost of 
acreage in 1910, and Mr. Johnson stated that he was 
going to have to pay more for sweet corn acreage and 
that so far his meen had been able to arrange for only 
half as much as they had contracted for during the 
same number of days spent among the farmers last 
year. 

Mr. McCall wanted to know what Mr. Johnson 
would have to pay his growers in order to secure the 
acreage desired for the 1910 pack. Mr. Johnson was 
unable to answer the question, explaining that the mat- 
ter would be taken up at a meeting to be held on Jan- 
uary 15. He said, however, that he expected to pay 
$1.00 more for acreage than was paid in 1909. a 

Sweet Corn Acreage to Cost More. . 

Every packer present who spoke on the subject re- 
ported that sweet corn acreage would cost more than 
last season. C. W. McReynolds was one of these, and 
he told the meeting that he had thought of trying the 
plan of paying an advance for corn delivered to his 
factory before September 15, and last year’s price for 
later deliveries. 5 

Mr. Johnson was asked by Mr. McCall as to the cost 
of sweet corn acreage in his locality, and answered 
that he had not yet begun contracting with growers, 
but that he paid $9.00 net last year for evergreen. He 
also stated that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
each year to induce farmers to grow sweet corn for 
canning. 

Mr. McCall said that he had been informed by some 
of the packers who rent land that they would have to 
pay a higher rental for the coming season’s crop. Re- 
ferring to the difference between corn purchased by 
gross and net weight, he said that the difference be- 
tween the two was about one-third. 

Mr. Dickinson reported that his company had con- 
tracted for sweet corn acreage last year on the basis 
of $8.00 per gross ton, a figure which he said his 
growers seemed to be satisfied with, consequently he 
expected to secure acreage on the same basis this year. 

E. W. Virden, of Cedar Rapids, secretary of the 
Iowa Canners’ Association, reported that his company 
paid last year $7.00 per ton, but that they would prob- 
ably have to pay more for the coming crop, about $8.00 
per ton. He explained, however, that this figure was 
higher than the price paid by the average Iowa packer, 

















Rate of Insurance, 55 cents. 





ing charges. 





SIBLEY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 


\Telephone, Central 790 and 791 . 


We solicit your STORAGE. Our Warehouses are in the Center of the Jobbing District. Rail and Water connections, no switch- 
Our Warehouse Receipts are Accepted by All Bankers. 


12 North Clark Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Have You Ever Noticed 
How Success is Imitated? 


We are the originators of the one pipe sys- 
tem, which has proven its value to the canning 
industry. As the 20th Century Gas Machine 
is the one that will make an absolutely uni- 
form quality of Gas, regardless of the chang- 
ing consumption, it is the Machine that will 
operate perfectly with the one pipe system. 
Permit us to demonstrate and prove this state- 
ment in your factory at our expense. The 
Machine is permitted to be installed in your 
main factory building without affecting insur- 
ance rate. 





‘‘Buying any but a 20th Century Gas Ma- 
chine to save money is like stopping a clock to 
save time.’ The difference in service quickly 
overcomes any difference in price. 


Durable Y 
Reliable “”**) 
Safe | 
Cheapest | 
and Most 
Efficient 
Service 





The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 























| ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY: FOR CANNING PLANTS 


Caldwell’s Helicoid 
Conveyor, a_ perfect 
spiral with continuous 





. ities ie lero flight, no laps or rivets. 
CONVEYORS 1 Spiral Conveyors Furnished black steel 
Cable Conveyors P or galvanized. 


Belt andBucket Elevators with either link belt- 
ELEVATORS 1 ing *) Sot belt 





Package Elevators 
Elevator Buckets of all kinds 


Machine Moulded Gears —larvest list of patterns 
in existence. : 


POWER | Shafting, Pulleys and Beart 
ea for Rope Drive using wire or 
Manilla rope. 


MISSION 
MACHINERY 


Our equipment for supplying machinery in our line comprises 
the most extensive pattern list and the widest range of manufac- 
turing facilities of any concern in the line. 





Catalog No. 28 will be sent, 
express charges prepaid, te 
anyone interested in our line 
of machinery. 


Cri 


iv 


tl 
Sl 





Standard Link-Belt Conveyor. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts., Chicago 


Eastern Sales and Engineering Office—Fulton Building, 50 Churow Street, New York 
New England Sales Office—Oliver Building, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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on account cf his factory not being so well situated as 
some others to get acreage at a low cost. 

J. W. Cuykendall, ‘of Atlantic, Ia., upon being called 
on reported that $6.00 was the price paid by his com- 
pany last year, yet he did not think an advance of 
$1.00 per ton would secure much more acreage. His 
company, he said, expect to grow about four-fifths of 
their sweet corn requirement themselves. Mr. Cuyken- 
dall added that maybe Iowa packers would be able to 
induce growers to split the difference and contract 
for acreage for the coming season’s pack on the basi& 
of $6.50 per ton. 

Mr. P. Hohenadel, Jr., was asked for a report, but 
stated that he was unable to give much information, 
as his company grow about all their own corn. 

Grafton Johnson, answering a query put by Secre- 
tary Wiley, said he didn’t believe that an advance of 
$1.00 per ton would result in getting any more acre- 
age than last year in Southern Indiana. Secretary 
Wiley thereupon expressed his disbelief that even $2.00 
would get much more acreage in that part of the 
country. 

Mr. Trego, of Hoopeston, Ill., who was next called 
on, said that he couldn’t grow corn year in and year 
out at $8.00, and would rather buy it than raise it. 

Mr. Barnes, of Elgin, Ill., told the meeting that his 
company had been paying $6.00 per ton for sweet corn, 


but that he expected to have to pay more this year. 
Pay Tribute to Peter Whitmer. 


At this juncture, Secretary Wiley arose and spoke 
feelingly on the death, on December 20, of Mr. Peter 
Whitmer of the Bloomington (Ili.) Canning Com- 
pany, for years a leading Western packer. 

High tribute was paid Mr. Whitmer by Mr. Daniel 

Trench, who spoke of his sterling character and 
referred to him as a man “with the genuine spirit of 
brotherhood in his make-up.” Mr. Trench also paid 
tribute to what Mr. Whitmer had done for the West- 
ern Packers’ association and of his efforts to instill 
into the minds of packers the idea that the packer was 
worthy of his profit. 

Mr. Trench was followed by Mr. L. A. Sears, who 
said that he had never been associated with a more 
honorable man than Mr. Whitmer, nor one more fair, 
and that the Western association had sustained a great 
loss in his death. The committee which had been 
appointed to draft resolutions on the death of Mr. 
Whitmer, then submitted the following, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

















HAWKINS UNIVERSAL EXHAUSTER 


View showing top removed 


The best Continuous Automatic Exhauster. Furnished 
any size and any Capacity desired. 


For further particulars address 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


5 Wabash Avenue, CH'CACO 





Whereas, Divine Providence has called home Peter S. Whit- 
mer, one of our most esteemed veteran packers and ex-presi- 
donts, and 

Whereas, his capable leadership of our association extend- 
ing over a number of its earlier years and his wise counsel 
and untiring efforts since have been an example and inspira- 
tion to all members, and 

Whereas, his genial temperament, sturdy uprightness, both 
in and out of business, and his deep and hearty friendship 
with and for all with whom he worked brought him into high- 
est esteem and deepest endearment of all who knew him, 

Be It Resolved, that we deeply deplore his death and ex- 
tend our sincere sympathy to his family for their irreparable 
loss, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that this resolution be sent to his 
family and a copy spread upon the minutes of this association. 

C. W. McREYNOLDs. 
GENE DICKINSON. 
L. H. RIsseEr. 


Before adjourning it was decided to leave the place 
and date of the annual meeting of the association to 
the executive committee for decision. 





Canned Goods Notes 


Business men of La Salle, Colo., have a canning factory 
proposition under advisement. 

The Golden. West Asparagus Company, of Stockton, Cal., has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators were M. E. Barling, E. O. Silvester and others. 

A report from Topeka, Kan., states that it is not expected 
that the new Kuehne Preserving Works will be completed until 
spring. As it stands now, the plant is only about half com- 
pleted. 

Winters & Prophet, at Mt. Morris, N. Y., recently received 
a shipment of forty-five horses from Chicago. The value of 
the horses was placed at $10,000. They will be used for agri- 
cultural work next season. 

According to reports from Grand Island, Neb., a vinegar, 
canning and pickling establishment is to be erected there some 
time during the spring. The report failed to give the names 
of any of the parties interested. 

The canning factory building of Kirby & Newman, near 
Llandaff, Md., was destroyed by fire a few days ago, with a 
loss estimated at about $8,000. A report of the ‘ire says that 
the season’s pack was destroyed with the plant. 

J. W. Parker, proprietor of the Star Canning Company, at 
Roy, Utah, has taken over the Wasatch canning factory under 
a ten-year lease. Mr. Parker will operate the factory during 
the coming season and will also continue to operate the plant 
at Roy. 

P. Hohenadel, Jr., Packing Company, Rockford, Ill., has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to engage in 
growing, packing and canning vegetables and fruits. The in- 
corporators were P. Hohenadel, Jr., George E. Stocking and 
Adam Wode. 

According to a report from Bluffton, Ind., the report of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Company, of Cincinnati, stated that they 
desire to contract for tomatoes next season on the following 
basis: $8 for August delivery; $7 for September and $6 for 
the October product. 

















©. E. McMEANS, 
Am. Soc. M, E. 


Mic Hleans & Tripp 


ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL oe ELECTRICAL 
MACHINE DESIGNERS 


Design and Superintendence of Construction of 
CANNING PLANTS 


Special Conveyors and Handling Systems. 
607 State Life Bldg. INDIANAPOLS 


CHAS. A. TRIPP, 
Am. inst. ©. €. 
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Reducing your gas cost and improving your service means 
adding to the money making power of your plant. 


The U.S. Gas Machine Will Positively Do It 


Five Reasons Why- 
FIRST---This system is used successfully by the largest canners in the 
United States and abroad. | 
SECOND---Uses the lowest grade of gasoline without waste. 
THIRD—-Maintains even pressure and perfect combustion at all burners 
automatically. 
FOURTH---Delivers gas and air through a single line of pipe. 


FIFTH-—Can be installed in your plant without affecting 
your insurance rates. 


All machines shipped on approval, guaranteed to fur- 
nish efficient and economical service. 





Write for particulars and our trial proposition. 


U. S. GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 














“ Automatic Junior” 























DID YOU GET YOURS? 
$69.000,00 


SAVED TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY AND 
DIVIDED AMONG THE SUBSCRIBERS AT 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


Write for Information 
FIRE INSURANCE AT CANNERS EXCHANGE 


LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman CHAS. S. CRARY, Treasurer " 
abas venue ndianapo nm oopeston, ° 
5 Wabash A Indianapolis, Ind. H nl 
GEORGE G. BAILEY WM. B. ROACH 
CHICAGO Rome ¥ a Hart, Mich. 
ane ‘ 


» A. SEARS, Chillicothe Ohio. 


THINK ano ACT 
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Want Advertisements. 


Te Iasure Insertion Under This Heading Copy for Want Advertisements Should be in This Office 
Not Later Than Tuesday. 





= 














WANTED=— = 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—A josiison as Manager er Superintendent of car- 
ning factory; 25 years’ experience. Address ‘‘W,’’ care 
THE CANNER. 























WANTED—Position as 
years’ experience, theory and practice; references. 
**Box 139,’’ care THE CANNER. 


superintendent or processor; eight 
Address 





WANTED—Manager and buyer, with practical experience in 
chain store and wholesale grocery business, is open for posi- 
tion January 1. Address ‘‘Manager,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Position, manager, processor, corn, tomatoes, ap- 
ples and general lines of soaked goods; twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience; first-class factory and good pay required. Present 
contract expires Jan. 1, 1910. References gilt-edge. Address 
‘*Hiram,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Position as processor and superintendent of a 

good corn or tomato plant, or both, for the season of 1910. 
Experienced, and can furnish highest references. Address 
‘*K. M.,’? care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—A manager and a processor of twenty years’ ex- 

perience wish to correspond with parties in need of an expert 
corn and pea‘ packer. Capable of taking entire charge of busi- 
ness; either old or new plant, or will assist in promoting one. 
Will take stock if desired. References furnished and required. 
Address C. and P., care THE CANNER. 








EXPERIENCED HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—An experienced processor and superintendent for 
Indiana factory, one who understands canning tomatoes, lye 
hominy, kraut, pumpkin, baked beans, pork and beans, ete. 
Must be a good manager of help. Man that drinks need not 
apply. Good position for right man. Give reference and salary 
expected in first letter. Address Box,579, care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—Experienced canned goods man; must be good 

salesman and have executive ability, familiar with wholesale 
grocery trade in and around Chicago. This affords a splendid 
opportunity to high-grade man. Address W. S. Knight & Co., 
2 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 





WANTED—Superintendent for canning factory, running all 

thé year; one familiar with modern canning machinery and 
good manager of help. Cannot use one who drinks; state ref- 
erences and salary expected; permanent position to the right 
man. Address ‘‘D,’’ care THE CANNER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—Several corn cutters, either Model M or Morral, 
one double corn eooker and filler and one silker. Address 
Union City Canning Cu., Union City, Tenn. 














WANTED—Party owning well established and successfully 
conducted canning business desirably located in best tomatoes 
and fruit growing section of Delaware; appraised net assets, 
$15,000.00; wants additiongl $8,000.00 capital. Will entertain 
proposition of partnership or joint stock ownership from parties 
wanting either good investment or working interest. Write 
**Delaware,’’ care THE CANNER. 





WANTED—I am in the market for a corn canning plant situ- 

ated in the Middle West. I want a two or three-line plant 
in good condition; want to operate it next season. Here is a 
chance for one of those packers who are complaining that they 
‘fean’t make money in the canning business’’ to get rid of 
his plant. Describe fully condition of machinery and name 
your price in first letter. Address ‘‘R. R. 250,’’ care THE 
CANNER. 


WANTED—To rent a Wisconsin pea canning plant with the 
option of buying. Must be favorably located. Address ‘‘F. 
L.,’’ care THE CANNER. 


WANTED—2 second-hand retorts. 
(o.. Elmwood, Ind. 





The Frazier Packing 


WANTEi’—Brokers having no domestic sardine “account, te 
write Box 162, Portland, Me. 
WANTED—To lease a factory in Ohio for canning corn 


and tomatoes, with privilege of buying same after first year’s 
operation. Address ‘‘F. P. H,’’ care THE CANNER. 

















FOR SAL Es" 


FACTORIES. 


FOR SALE—New box and wood factory sacrificed, easy terms. 
Large stock lumber. Healthy locality mear Memphis. Own- 
ers inexperienced. Address, Bank, Halls, Tenn. 


FOR SALE BY ORDER OF THE STOCKHOLDERS—White- 

ville Canning Factory; in good running order. Will sell, as 
a whole or separately, house and lot, machinery, cans and boxes. 
Terms cash. See or write Festus Rhodes, Mgr., Whiteville, 
Tenn. 


FOR LEASE—We wish to lease our factory to the right party 

and take all the pack. You must have sufficient funds to 
guarantee good faith. We are situated in the best tomato 
section of Indiana. We have other business that requires our 
attention. Address ‘‘Mutual,’’ care THE CANNER. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A good canning factory in good loca- 
tion for corn, tomatoes, apples and pumpkin. For further 
particulars address Mound City Canning Co., Mount City, Mo. 


























MACHINERY. 





FOR SALE—Canning machinery for equipment of complete 
plant. For particulars write L. W. Pratt, 220 N. 3rd St., 
Muskogee, Okla. ; 





FOR SALE—One Cox hand capper, 12 steels, 30 trays and 3 
sets steels; 1 double dump scalder; 4 open process kettles; 
8 erates; 1 100-gallon copper kettle; 1 cyclone pulp machine; 
2 eranes complete, with fixtures; 2 No. 1 Buffalo blowers; 1 
3-barrel gas machine, underground carbureter; 4 firepots; 1 
Baker square steam chest with pans, gauge thermometer com- 
plete. All above machinery is in good condition; some of it 
new, has never been used. Address Union City Canning Co. 





FOR SALE—Second-hand Knapp Labelers, rebuilt to latest 
model, with new lap-pasting device especially adapted te 

label dented cans. 

These machines have all the new improvements, and we guar 
autee them to work as well as new. ; 

We will allow the full amount paid towards new Knapp Label 
ers any time within one year from date of purchase. 

These devices are new and not esntained in second-hand 
Knapp machines offered for sale outside of our house. We 

have no agents. Address The Fred BU. Knapp Compary, 

Westminster, Md. ss 


FOR SALE—At low price if ordered at once, one practically 

new Kuapp No. 2 labeling machine; one practically new 
Knapp No. 3 labeling machine. Address E. C. Shriner & Ce., 
Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—\ sed hydraulic press, 4-inch reds, racks 6x6, 
weight 24,000 pounds. Address 


Quritt 
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FOI: SALE—Latchford tomato-peeling system complete, with 

two scalders and four coring machines. Capacity, 48 peelers. 
In first-class condition, used one year only. McMeans & Tripp, 
607 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEEDS. 
FOR SALE—2,00@ pounds pumpkin seed saved from cheiee 
specimens ef Indiana pumpkins. Write The Van Camp 
Packing Company, Indianapolis, Tad. 


FOR SALE—Choice Alaska and sweet peas. The leading can- 

ners are getting their seed peas from this famous pea belt 
of Kewaunee and Door county, as they get the best results. 
Write for price and samples. Algoma Peas Co., Algoma, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Choice ‘‘Greater Baltimore’’ tomato seed. 
Great care has been taken in selecting this seed and we offer 
it confident that better seed cannot be raised. The ‘‘ Greater 
Baltimore’’ is much more prolific and about two weeks earlier 
than other canning varieties. We also have «. limited quantity 
of extra quality new Stone seed. Prices upon application. Ad- 
dress 8. I. Sawyer, Seedsman, Box 138, St. Joseph, Mo. 

















‘‘FIELD DAY’’ AND LINCOLN DINNER PLANNED FOR 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION. 

President Geo. W. Cobb and his fellow members of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association are 
lending valuable assistance in making the Atlantic 
City convention a success. Under date of Dec. 20, 
President Cobb sent out the following communication 
to members of the machinery association : 

One of the innovations of the Atlantic City convention will 
be known as ‘‘Field Day.’’ One day of the week is to be 
entirely given over to informal discussions of all subjects 
pertaining to the canning industry, and everyone identified witli 
the canning business is eligible to take part. If you have 
any subject on which you would like to speak for five minutes, 
kindly write Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, at Bel Air, Md., giving him 
the subject of your remarks. Please attend to this promptly, 
in order that your name and subject may appear on the 
program. 


‘*Field Day’’ entries are open to all and it is hoped that 


the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association will be well 
represented. Your very truly, 
CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION. 
George W. Cobb, President. 

President Cobb has also sent out the following letter 
in regard to the Lincoln Day dinner: 

Dear Sir: On the evening of February 11, at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J., there will be given a 
‘‘Lineoln Dinner.’’ Members of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Brokers’ Association and the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association will participate. This 
will be in the nature of a subscription dinner, to which ladies 
will be admitted. Tickets $5 each. : 

This dinner will be given only on the condition that sufficient 
subscriptions are received, and we therefore request that you 
advise immediately Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, Bel Air, Md., the 
number of tickets which you will require. 

Yours very truly, 
CANNING MACHINERY AN» SUYPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
George W. Cobb, President. 





OF CANNERS’ LEAGUE OF CALI- 


FORNIA. 

The annual convention of the Canners’ League of 
California will be held on next Thursday, January 13, 
at San Francisco. A most interesting program has 
been arranged for the occasion, and there will. be a 
large attendance from all parts of the state. 


CONVENTION 


DEATH OF THOMAS P. POTTER. 


Mr. Thomas P. Potter, of Portland, Maine, a well- 
known broker of that city, died very suddenly of heart 
failure on Friday, December 31st, in his 77th year. 
Mr. Potter was a native of Ireland, but has been here 
about thirty years. The whole business community of 
Portland mourns his loss, for he had a multitude of 
friends, and no enemies. . 

















STRUBLE-OEGHSLI BROKERAGE CO. 


Merchandise Brokers 


Oklahoma City and McAlester, Okla. 
Cover All of Oklahoma’. 


CODES: ARMSBY'S 1909 AND UNITED STATES 


Correspondence Solicited 





























CELEBRATED ROYAL GEM LIGHTING SYSTEM 


{Listed as Class €, National Board Rules) af 
—— Adapted especially for large buildings, such as stores, churches, 
halls, factories, warehouses, and for s»ldering purposes. 

Write for catalog and full description of the special features of this device. The 
double cartridges contain all the packing, which can be removed at will and the ma- 
chine always kept in perfect working order and the lights pure and bright. 

@ manufacture lamps of every description, including largestreet myps for street 
lighting, wharfs, etc 


ROYAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
27 W..ffintie St. Chicago, Ill. 














Charles S. Trench & Co. 


BROKERS IN 


‘PIG TIN anv 
TIN PLATE . 


81 FULTON STREET :: NEW YORK 
Esonnnietaieal : J 


























YOU WEED THE BEST CAN MARKER THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Order it now and get the matter off vour mind. 
aus RYDER CAN MARKER 


Simple in construction. Eas 
and positive in action. Read 
for first and everycan. Type 
changes for different grades 
instantaneous. Adjustment to 
different size cans quick and 
accurate. Equipment of type- 
holders and rubber type com- 
kes every machine. 

inimum of ink evaporation 
and type renewals. Mecbani- 
cally designed and mechani- 
cally built. Fully tried out in 
a nine different factories in New 
3 York State, season 08. Perfect 
—_ inefficiency. Lasting in dura- 
: “ bility. Fully guaranteed., 
Send for list of users, testimonials, etc. 


S. M. RYDER & SON, “?Siz* New York 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Western Agents,5 Wabash Ave, Chicage 
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st os Canners’” 


Clearing House ost os 





Views of “‘Canner”’ Readers on Various Matters of Trade Interest. 
for Publication in this Department 


niemeeiil 


You are Invited to Send Us Your Ideas 


























Jobbers’ Private Labels—Selling Canned Goods Under La- 
bels of Jobber or Packers Discussed by Large Buyer. 
Conclusions Which Will Be Interesting to Can- 
ners—Pronounces Publicity Campaign 
a ‘*Good Thing.’’ 

December 30, 1909. 

Epirork CANNER: It is amusing to read, in THE CANNER, 
the arguments that some of the packers put up, insisting that 
jobbers buy factory labeled goods instead of goods for private 
labels. ‘ 

This is a large country, and the jobber can always find re- 
sponsible canners of the best quality of goods who are glad 
to dispose of large blocks of canned goods at a good price to 
any jobber for his private labels. 

Five years ago, when I assumed the buying and managing 
of our canned goods department, we were selling 7,500 cases 
of high grade factory lines, and the balance of the business in 
common standard lines. This business was not at all satisfac- 
tory, and I was employed to build up private brands. 

I started in 1905 with two full lines—faney and extra 
standard grades. Today I am running six full lines of canned 
goods under six complete labels—three high grade, and three 
extra standard, and my business has reached this year over 
300,000 eases. 

You may wonder how I have made this wonderful increase 
in five years. I will say that my experience as a canned goods 
salesman under the tutorship of our old friend, J. Lloyd Jones, 
president of The United States Canning company, who put 
me through a course of training at one of his large factories, 
the selling and packing combined, has given me the knowl- 
edge to advise intelligently our forty salesmen who travel for 
us, just what quality is. I educate the salesmen; they edu- 
eate the merchant: the merchant the consumer. 

I have given them the best, and the next best goods to sell. 
I make a price that makes the merchant a profit, and they 
have become popular. 

I make more profit than I could in selling any factory lines. 
A factory line is priced, and in order to make the usual 10 
per cent or 12% per cent profit, we must get the price set by 
the packer, and we either have too many items that we have 
to carry two or three years, or we have a shortage on goods 
that are saleable, owing to the deliveries which the packers 
give us, usually on account of shortages, while under our pri- 
vate labels we can always get plenty, and have the goods to 
supply the demand under our private labels. 

Then the matter of paying for swells or spoiled goods: the 
jobber has to stand the cost if not reported, usually, by July 
1st, the following season. This amounts to many thousand 
dollars. For instance, we have a good customer that has discov- 
ered upon opening several cases early next fall that four to six 
cans are swelled. He did not know this before July, and asks 
us to credit him. Rather than lose his business, we are com- 
pelled to allow the claim. The packer says ‘‘Too late. Our 
contract reads ‘six months from date of invoice, or July Ist.’ ’’ 


_@ 


If any article is not up to standard, and does not sell, the 
packer will not replace with better goods. 


These many trying instances that come up yearly have 
driven the jobber to sell his own brands. 


A responsible house, with a buyer that understands the busi- 
ness, can put it all over any factory label lines. 


The factory lines are usually worked by a specialty man 
traveling with the jobber’s salesman, at.an expense that is 
added to the cost, while our traveling and selling cost is elim- 
inated. His object is to sell all he can, load the retailer up 
to the ceiling, and many of the items sold are unsaleable. For 
instance: they induce the merchant to buy 10 cases of lima 
beans when one would be better, as they are not the seller 
that peas, corn and tomatoes are. In taking the order, the 
specialty man will usually say to the merchant: ‘‘I will put 
down 50 cases corn, 50 cases peas, 50 cases tomatoes, 10 cases 
stringless beans, 10 cases wax beans, 10 cases lima beans, ete.,’’ 
through the line. Now, any salesman with any common sense 
knows that lima beans do not sell as rapidly as the other ar- 
ticles mentioned above. In order to swell their sales they re- 
sort to this kind of tactics, which is wrong—entirely wrong. 


The merehant usually signs these orders, thinking he has 
bought a nice line of goods, and seems to be thoroughly satis- 
fied. But in the fall, when the merchant receives his order of 
future canned goods, in checking over the invoice with the copy 
of his future order, he discovers he is overloaded on the lima 
beans, suecotash, beets, and articles that do not sell as rapidly 
as other items in the line. When he discovers his mistake he 
blames the jobber or the jobber’s salesman for allowing him 
to buy that quantity of unsaleable goods. 


It would have been much better for this specialty man to 
have said to the merchant when making up the order: ‘‘ Buy 
2 eases lima beans, beets, or sueccotash instead of 10 cases, as 
they are not as fast sellers, and you do not want to carry this 
stock for two or three years.’’ 

If these factory labels had been sold in a different way— 
say, to inerease the business instead of loading the trade with 
a lot of goods which were unsaleable and were returned to the 
jobbers by the customer because he had overbought, and had 
met the jobber half way in taking care of swells, I believe the 
jobber would not have gone to the expense of buying from 
3,000,000 to 8,000,000 labels per year to conduct his private 
brand business. 


The packers’ full lines of canned goods under factory labels 
drove the jobber to resort to private labels for protection, and 
in our territory, I know personally that the factory lines are 
being replaced by jobbers’ labels. 

It places the jobber in position to sell an article at a fair 
price, which in -most cases has been too high on a factory line. 
We put many an article on the market that the retailer can sell 














E have closed the canning season and 
our New Sterilizer worked perfectly; at 
35 minutes cook corn was sterilized 


perfectly. Wehadno corn to reprocess or swellsto |] 
_throw out. We are ready to show you a Steril- 
izer that will Sterilize and save your goods. 
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at 15 cents and sell rapidly, where this same article of the 
same quality if sold under the factory label the merchant has 
to get 20 cents per can or two cans for 35 cents, which retards 
the sale of canned goods and does not make the merchant or 
jobber enough business. It forces the jobber and merchant 
into selling a cheaper priced piece of goods, which if under 
factory labels, are of much inferior quality. 

Now, we stand for quality, and cost. If we buy an article 
for 60 cents, and sell it to the merchant for 80 cents, and he 
in turn sells it for 10 cents per can straight, and the quality 
is right, with our private brand established we get the busi- 
ness. If another article costs us 80 cents and we seli it for 
95 cents, it makes the merchant a two for 25 cents package, 
which nets him a nice profit. If we buy a piece of goods for 
$1.40, and sell it to the merchant for $1.65, the merchant sells 
this for 20 cents a can, and makes a good profit, and so on 
through the different lines of canned goods. The buyer is re- 
sponsible for these different prices which are made on his own 


lines, and if some articles he cares to sell at a little less profit . 


in order to keep the line a popular seller, he can sacrifice a 
little profit on some items, in order to make his prices uniform. 

I have sorted up many a future canned goods order with 
the jobber on our factory line, after the specialty man had 
gotten through selling goods with their salesmen. Now, for in- 
stance, am taking these figures below as a comparison with 
what usually is sold by a canner of the full line of factory 
labels to the jobber, as against the purchases of unlabeled 
goods for private labels, by a jobber that is capable of doing a 
large business. 


Jobber’s order for private label. Factory order. 
RE ret ere ere 10,000 cases 2,000 cases............ 
a ne 10,000 cases 2,000 cases............ 
Tomatoes, No. 3......... 20,000 cases 1,500 cases............ 
Ref. Stringless Beans.... 2,000 cases 300 cases............ 
Tiny Wax Beans........ 2,000 cases 300 cases............ 
Pres. Berries, No. 2 Asstd 3,000 cases 150 cases............ 


20-deg. Fruits, No. 2 Asstd 6,000 cases 200 cases............ 

This is the average line-up of an ordinary house doing busi- 
ness under a factory line and their own private brands. Would 
a good, responsible packer rather sell to a jobber 300 cases 
under his factory brand than to sell the jobber 2,000 cases un- 
labeled? Let me answer ‘‘No.’’ The jobber’s label has come 
to stay, because it is a winner. They have awakened to the 
fact that ‘‘there are others,’’ like the boy who, when his 
parents had company, always had to eat in the kitchen, and he 
said: ‘‘I was sixteen years old before I knew that a chicken 
had any other part but the neck.’’ We know all about the 
business now, and we can shake hands with all successful 
jobbers who sell their private brands. 

If the average canned goods buyer over this country would 
acquaint himself with the different packers and make it a point 
during the packing season to visit different factories to see how 
the different goods are packed, it would be a great benefit to 
him. There are so many buyers who think they know something 
about canned goods that never saw the inside of a canning 
factory, or ever saw all the different kinds and packs of goods, 
and I say they are not in position to judge quality any more 
than the man that is selling dry goods. 

My policy has always been to acquaint myself with the 
packer personally in such a way that our interests will be 
mutual. He knows what I want. I know what he can put an 
article up for, and am willing to pay him the price so he can 
make a profit. 














A MONEY MAKER 


A canning factory if located in the great truck and fruit 
growing district of the GULF COAST SECTION of 
TEXAS, southwest of Houston, Texas, could be made a fine 
money-making proposition. One town in that section offers 
especially attractive advantages for a 'arge canning and pre- 
serving plant as there is a large surplus of all kinds of vege- 
tables procurable and a most excellent proposition will be 
given reliable parties. 

The canning season in that section comes at a time when 
Northern and Eastern plants are idle and LARGE CAN- 
NING COMPANIES should be interested in this opening. 

For details and industrial literature, address, 

M. SCHULTER 
Industrial Commissioner, Frisco Lines 
FRISCO BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























Can Machinery 





Our New Automatic Heading and 
Squeezing Machine 


For Square, Oblong and Oval Cans 


These machines will increase 
your production from 40 to 60 
per cent without increased cost. 
Skilled labor not required. 
Time necessary to change sizes, 
six minutes. Don’t forget, we 
also make a general line of can 
maker’s machinery. 


The Ghas. Stecher Co. 


Not Incorporated 


23 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Designers and manufacturers of special auto- 
matic machinery, machine tools, presses and 
dies; also manufacturers of can earing machinery. 
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Some buyers, when I was on the road selling canned goods, 
used to ask me a price on 1,000 cases of an article, and I 
would make him a price—very low. He would come back at 
me, and say: ‘‘I will give you so much for 2,000 cases.’’ 
With something else to sell in view, I would accept the order, 
he believing that I would give him the best quality I put up 
because he beat me down 2% cents per dozen. He was de- 
ceiving himself, as no responsible packer will pack goods and 
sell them at a loss, and the buyer may rest assured that he 
will get a grade of goods not quite equal to his expectations. 

Many buyers sell packers’ futures, accept the futures deliv- 
ered by the packers, and deliver futures to the merchants, 
without taking in consideration that some of the goods are not 
up to standard. They say to themselves: ‘‘The packer sold 
them, and if they are not Al, we are not to blame. The 
packer is. The packer will alone suffer.’’ 

No, no, my friend, you (the jobber) suffer in the end. The 
merchants are sore at you for allowing them to be taken in by 
the talk of a ‘‘specialty man.’’ Consequently you change your 
factory line for another factory line. Say three years wasted 
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in building up a trade on some packer’s line. Two or three 
years ahead of advertising and pushing another factory line— 
working one packer’s label against another—pleading for the 
sympathy of the merchant to help you out. 

Finally, after many years of such experience, you may wake 
up and get busy. 

Establish your own jobber’s label. Buy your goods when, 
where and the quantity and quality you desire. The buyer 
should educate himself as to the cost of cases, cans, nails, 
solder, the amount of goods in a can and the cost of these 
goods in a can, to the packer. Then get busy with a few 
responsible packers. Get acquainted with them—let them know 
who you are and what you want in his line. If he don’t de- 
liver the goods you bought in quantity or quality, cut him out. 
Reject his goods. Buy elsewhere. If he values your business 
he will live up to his part of the contract. If he doesn’t 
there are others who will. Treat him fairly and honestly, 
Don’t try to beat him. If you do, he will beat you. Use the 
packer like a gentleman—not a rowdy—one you think is trying 
to get your scalp. Do with him as you would like to be done 








JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 


LARGEST GROWERS SEEDS USED BY CANNERS, PACKERS AND PICKLE MANUFACTURERS 




















We can supply for present delivery at lowest prices, or will make growing contract prices for 1910 crop 


BEANS, BEETS, CUCUMBERS, ONIONS 
PEAS, SQUASH, SWEET CORN, TOMATOES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


CAMBRIDCE VALLEY SEED CARDENS, ss 


CAMBRIDCE, N. Y. 
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Pope Tin P late Co e For Further Particulars Address 
GENERAL OFFICES: EASTERN OFFICE: SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
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THE HAWKINS AUTOMATIC CAPPING MACHINE 
You can make your capping the least of your worries by using the 


MOST RELIABLE CAPPING MACHINE 


TESTIMONIAL 
Fox Lake, Wis., Aug. 4, 1909. 








Daniel G. Trench & Co., Chicago: 

Gentlemen: You will no doubt be pleased to learn that our 
Hawkins Capper has on several occasions been run for hours at 95 cans 
per minute with the regular amount of help. 


Yours truly, FOX LAKE CANNING CO. 
E. S. Woodborne, Supt. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Daniel G. Trench & Co., General Agents 5 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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by. Don’t make useless kicks. Don’t reject his goods he has 
delivered, excepting to get a five or ten cent reduction in cost 
because the goods are at your warehouse instead of his. Be 
careful and watchful and honest with the packer of your un- 
labeled goods, and you will most always get the quality and 
cost. 

I was very much interested in the address of Mr. Willibald 
Hoffman, of Milwaukee, at the Wisconsin pea packers’ con- 
vention, December 8 and 9, 1909. 

The advertising of canned goods which the canners have 
taken up is a very good thing, and I believe we are doing more 
to advance the sale of a good quality of canned goods than 
the canners themselves, as we advertise our lines so they come/in 
touch with the consumer much more readily than by adver- 
tising in magazines. However, I would like to see the good 
work go on, as it all helps the sale of canned goods. 

Yours truly, 
J. L. WEBSTER. 





NEW YORK STATE CANNER CALLS AN EDITOR FOR 
UNJUST REFERENCE TO CANNED GOODS. 


C. O. Warford, canned goods packer of Newburgh, 
N. Y., is one of those canners who believes in each 
individual in the canning industry doing his part to 
keep unsullied the good name of canned goods, and 
to promote their consumption. Mr. Warford recently 
addressed a very interesting communication to the 
editor of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Journal, which 
shortly before had made a statement that was preju- 








CAN’T KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES WITHOUT 
THE CANNER, 


In renewing their subscriptions, Messrs. John W. 
Bay & Co., of Baltimore, say under date of December 
20: ‘*Kindly resume our subscriptions to THE 
CANNER. Since it stopped we always miss it so. 
he: feel we cannot keep abreast of the times without 
t.°? 




















dicial to the canning industry. Mr. Warford’s com- 


munication reads as follows: 

Editor Journal—In your issue of November 22, under the 
caption of ‘‘The Dr. Cook Hats,’’ you, I think, unintention- 
ally and thoughtlessly, do an injustice to a great and grow- 
ing food industry—an industry that interests and benefits 
every fruit and vegetable grower, every wholesale and retail 
grocer, and every lover of delicious and perfectly prepared 
food products. 

The article reads as follows: ‘‘Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
struggling against the blizzard blast of the great north and 
the more subtle danger of canned food, little thought of the 
fame, ete.’’ 

This article it seems to me to imply that canned food is 
more to be dreaded than the dangers and experiences inci- 
dental to Arctic travel, and has a tendency to leave in the 
mind of the reader the belief that canned foods in some way 





are unwholesome or dangerous. On the contrary, the reverse 
is the fact, as is shown by the traveler. 

Canned goods, as prepared today, are just as pure, just as 
wholesome, just as clean, and just as free from adulteration 
and contamination as any article in the fresh state. Besides, 
where the article in the fresh state sometimes carries disease, 
the same article when canned cannot do any harm, as it is 
exposed to a temperature of 212 degrees of heat for a longer 
or shorter time after being hermetically sealed in the can, 
thus making it sterile and innocuous. 

Dr. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, 
D. C., a man in whom the people have the utmost confidence, 
and whose words carry force and reason, has given canned 
goods the cleanest kind of a bill of health. He says over 
his signature: P 

‘‘T have often regretted the inadvertent injury that is 
done to the canned goods trade by enthusiastic, well inten- 
tioned, and yet not fully informed writers, implying that 
eanned goods, as such, are adulterated. I think that I can 
safely say that taking the whole matter of canned goods 
together, including canned fish, canned meats, canned vege- 
tables and canned fruits, only an extremely small percentage 
of them ever contain any added substance whatever, except 
food, and perhaps a little salt and sugar. I think that fact 
ought to be well advertised and published. * * * I am, 
as you know, a believer in canned goods and in the canning 
process. I think it is a blessing, and a blessing which is 
not in disguise.’’ 

That doesn’t sound as if the ablest health officers in the 
nation considered canned goods dangerous. 

Another food authority says: ‘‘Canned goods have stood 
the test of over half a century, and during all that time, 
when billions of tins of food have been consumed, there have 
not been reported as many cases of death from their use as is 
charged against fresh foods as ordinarily sold in a single 
week in one of our large cities.’’ 

In 1831 Sir John Ross passed the winter in the Arctic 
region and for his Christmas dinner he had canned goods, 
meats, fruits and vegetables. He says of them: ‘‘Though 
quite exposed to all the changes of the climate for four years, 
they had not suffered in the slightest degree.’’ 

And all the long line of explorers that followed him had a 
good word for the integrity and the healthfulness of canned 
food. 

Listen to how Greeley, another Arctic explorer, testifies to 
the healthfulness of canned foods. In a letter written from 
Newbury, Mass., he says, among other things: ‘‘No illness 
of any kind occurred prior to our retreat, and those most 
inclined to the canned fruits and vegetables were the 
healthiest and strongest of the party. I have written thus 
fully in answer to your letter from my conviction that the 
excellent quality and variety of canned provisions con- 
tributed materially to the unequalled health of my command 
during the two years we passed in unparalleled high alti- 
tude. The importance of good canned fruits and vegetables 
to parties unable to obtain the fresh article cannot be over- 
rated and so I speak with no uncertain tone on the subject. 

‘*Sincerely yours, 
‘A, W. GREELEY, U. 8S. Army.’’ 


Lord Wolseley, of the English army, also gives his indorse- 
ments to the value of canned goods during his campaigns in 
India and in Egypt. 
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Bucklin’s THE ART OF 


_ CYCLONE Canning and Preserving 


» Pulp Machine AS AN INDUSTRY 








ae ae ee - By Dr. Jean Pacrette, of Paris. Formulas and Recipes 
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Sold under the Sprague Canning Machinery Company’s guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Price complete, with 50 feet of track and cables, $300.00 
F. O. B. cars Hoopeston, Illinois. For further information and catalogues, address 
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verify them, and I believe that a careful investigation of the 
canned food question will convince any unprejudiced person 
that taken all in all canned foods are more healthful, more 
convenient, more easily kept than fresh goods, and worthy of 
the confidence of every person who appreciates what care and 
cleanliness and selection and perfeet methods and scientific 
sterilization has done, so that even though the winter winds 
may howl without, and all the ground be covered many feet 
deep in snow, the good housekeeper may step into her well 
stocked pantry and from her store of canned foods select for 
All these accounts are accessible to anyone who wishes to 
her Christmas dinner al) the diversified products of the finest 
garilen of the glorious summertide. Cc. O. WARFORD. 


RULING OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
AFFECTS SWITCHING ROADS. 

The interstate commerce commission has just ren- 
dered a decision prohibiting the payment of allow- 
ances by railroads to tap lines, industrial and lumber 
roads, which, if followed out in a general ruling, will 
have an important effect in every section of the United 
States. The commission holds in effect that the pay- 
ment of a division of the through rate to a railroad 
owned by an industry is illegal—regardless of whether 
the road is incorporated as a common.carrier and files 
its tariffs with the commission—providing it is clearly 
shown that the primary purpose of the road is to serve 
an industry and that its service to the public is purely 
incidental. 

This decision is rendered in the case of the Star 
Grain and Lumber Company against the Santa Fe and 
other Western roads with which it connects, in which 
the complainant sought to have the roads compelled to 
restore their practice of paving an allowance of 2 to 
6 cents a hundred pounds for the haul over its “tap 
line.” 

“The underlying principle of the law,” says the com- 
mission in its decision, “is to forbid preferences, dis- 
criminations, and departures from the published rates. 
VAN ALEN HEADS BANNER CANNING COMPANY— 

ISSUES ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The following announcement has been received 
from the Banner Canning Company, Ogden Utah: 

William Van Alen, who has been connected with the 
Wasatch Orchard Company, of Ogden, Utah, for the past 
eight years, in the capacity of manager, has resigned his 
position with that company and will now devote his time 
and attention to the Banner Canning Company, of which he 
is president, general manager and largest stockholder. 

In his new capacity he desires to retain the good will and 
friendship of all of those with whom he has been associated 
in the past, and in the effort to enlarge the business of the 
Banner Canning Company bespeaks for it a due share of 
your offerings and inguiries. 

The two companies, namely, the Wasatch, Orchard Company 


and the Banner Canning Company, having been operated in 
the past eonjointly under the same management, will now 
be entirely separated and each wiil be a distinet organiza- 
tion. We would request, therefore, that all correspondence 
relating to the business of the Banner Canning Company, 
either in reference to past or future, be addressed to it direet 
and that all offices be posted to this effect. We lay stress 
on this and desire particularly that no oversights should 
occur in complying with these instructions, inasmuch as the 
two companies will be _ practically competitors, although 
friendly in every way. 

You will probably hear from us at greater length in the 
future in regard to the question of future sales, and we make 
this preliminary statement merely fer the purpose of avoid- 
ing any possible conflict or uncertainty in the immediate 
future. Very truly yours, 

BANNER CANNING COMPANY. 





IMPORTS OF CANNED OR CURED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 

The following table is a comparative statement of 
the quantities of canned and cured fruits and vege- 
tables imported into the United Kingdom during the 
periods indicated : 

Eleven months ended 


In November, November 30, 


1909. 1908. 1909. 1908, 
Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. 
Condensed milk.....232,855 229,748 2,150,348 1,963,945 
DO ooo cae 5,611 8,630 101,781 95,881 
RS ug tree's « Cin A 30,644 11,311 728,401 591,547 
SE 6 cc's ais bare 21,319 29,722 241,504 293,691 
California fruits..... 4,478 43,007 638,469 315,345 
Evaporated apples... 2,449 5,514 18,750 24,143 
Canned apples....... 11,397 6,717 32,521 68,889 
Evaporated apricots. 21,094 2,950 106,221 38,564 
Singapore pines..... 16,479 2.637 370,116 389,047 
Tomatoes— 
U. S. and Canada... 3,348 2,888 24,636 9,032 
a oe 2,184 1,366 24,993 24,067 
a er 51,569 74,637 309,537 314,430 
FINE FICTION IN JANUARY CENTURY. 
There are two notable names of writers of fiction 


in the January “Century’—May Sinclair and Edith 
Wharton. Miss Sinclair's ‘The Creators ; a Comedy,” 
a novel of London life, will run through the maga- 
zine year. Mrs. Wharton's psychic story, “After- 
ward,” which is made the leading feature of the num- 
ber, is altogether different from anything she has done 
hitherto. There is in it more than a touch of the 
charm of Kipling’s “An Habitation Enforced,” in the 
American couple's finding of an English country home 
and their joy therein; and there is more than a touch 
of uncanny mystery in the working out of the plot; 
and the story has strong and timely ethical bearings. 


A CANNER ‘‘For Sale’’ ad. will sell your surplus seed. 

















Pickle and 
Vinegar 


TANKS 


Generators 
and Tank Cars 


Our Tanks are of 
the highest grade 
of workmanship. 
The joints are 
smoothiy planed 
(not sawed), and 


staves make much 
tighter tanks than 
the square sawed 
croze generally 


used. 
Ask for Catal 
i 11-C. - 











Wendnagel & Co., Chicago 





HOGG & LYTLE 


Limited 


Growers of 


|Peas and Beans 


Head Office 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Branches at 
PICTON, CANADA PORT HURON, MICH. 
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} THE CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER. 


ES a hh 
“AMERICAN” 


American thought,—American machinery,—American 
labor,—have established and here produce 
and distribute the 


STANDARDS OF TIN PLATE 
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, —— COKE 
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.------ _COME 








American Coke American AA Charcoal 

American Best Coke American AAA Charcoal 

American Kanner’s Special American AAAA Charcoal 

American A Charcoal American AAAAA Charcoal 
| Classified according to the amount of Coating. 


Note:—AMERICAN CCKE is an everyday plate, 
made better today than ever before in this country or 
abroad. Instead of ‘‘substitutes’’ or plates ‘‘ equal 
‘ to,’’ specify the standard brands —‘‘ AMERICAN.” 


| cimenican hee! ani fin Plate Company 


Manufacturers of Sheet and Tin Mill Products of Every Description 














DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


W.H. EATON, - Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. | THEO. A. GESSLER, - Hudson Terminal Building, New York City 
W. T. SHANNON, - - Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio | THOS. W. SIMPERS, - - Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. M. SPARHAWK, - . - Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. | R. R. HOGE, - - . . Wells-Fargo Building, Portland, Ore. 
JAS. A. SMITH, JR. - - - - Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. | I. B. WILLIAMS, . - Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
f JAS. R. MILLS, - - - Maison Blanche, New Orleans, La. | W.J. WETSTEIN, - Third National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. R. BATES, Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS EXPORT COMPANY, New York City 
a RS SR A SE A AT AT SSR TAR ARM SR ap WRG SS ek a na ES ee ee 
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| BOOKS YOU OUGHT to HAVE | | 


Canning and Preserving 


Course in Canning * ona 
BACTERIOLOGIGAL TECHNIQUE 














A Complete 




















Being a Thorough Exposition of Practi- 


cal Methods of Hermetically Sealing 478 Pages, 221 Illustrations. Beautifully Bound in Cloth 
Canned s, and Preserving Fruits @A Practical and Scientific Text Book 
and Vegetables. for Canners, Preservers, Manufacturers 
of Food Products, Superintendents and 
By an Expert Processorand Chemist Processors. 


@LA manager who will master this text 
book will command double his present 
salary and be worth it to his employers. 


This Work Written in Plain Language, Easily 
Understood. With Its Aid All Processes 
Readily Mastered. 

Price $5.00 Postage 29c 


PRICE $5.00 FOR SALE BY 
Gréerthoucn Tux Caren cas with onven | “THE CANNER” 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
w 
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a, FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


“THE CANNING OF ‘PEAS ”—(Pamphilet) 
Copies of these can be obtained free of charge as 
long as editions last, by addressing 

















Sprague Canning Machinery Co., * Sabas*Ajsaee | THE CANNER AND DRIFD 
FRUIT PACKER PUB- 
LISHING CO. 








GOOD BOOKS FOR A 5 Wabash Ave., - - Chicago 


Canner’s Library 


Canning and Preserving, with Bacteriological Tech- 





Please send us THE CANNER AND DrIED FRUIT 
Pacxer for ONE YEAR, for which we will 











nique, by E. W. Duckwali, M. S.; 500 pages; $5.00. i i iptions 

Pee 29 cents. si Em a§ pt é- cS remit Three Dollars (Foreign Subscriptions Five 
os nsliage an age. an es, ° 9 . . . 

F. R. M.S. illustrated. 100 pages. 6x7 in’ Cloth, Dollars’ within the next sixty days. 


50 cts. 

Asparagus. By F. M. Hexamer. Illustrated. 174 
pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 50 cents. 

The Book of Corn. By Herbert Myrick, assisted by 
A. D. Shamel, E. A. Burnett, A. W. Fulton, B. W. Snow, N 
and other BF, Illustrated. Upwards of 500 ame .... nw SPSS Heer eer errereeeevers " 
pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

ield Notes on Apple Culture. By Prof. L. M. Bailey, 
Jr. Illustrated. pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 75 cts. 

Peach Culture. By J. Alexander Fulton. Illustrated. PE gis cet Heda hs em inenokeees Meee 
204 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. = 00. 

Insects and Insecticides. rs Clarence M. Weed. Illus- 
trated. 334 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth 1.50. 

Strawberry Culturist. By A. ‘S. Fuller. Illustrated. 
5x7 in. Cloth. 25 cts. DE ios canhodeeds tesebaadebiekescseneee 

Plums and Plum Culture. By Pro re Ae Waugh. 
Hilustrated. 391 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. © T's 

Spraying Crops—Why, When and How. By Clarence 

eed. Illustrated. 5x7 in. 150 pages. Cloth. 50 State 


Order through the CANNER, 5 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. CASH WITH ORDER. 















































Headquarters Selected for Convention 


ee 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
FEBRUARY 7 to 11, 1910 








HOTEL RUDOLF 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the Beach and famous Board Walk, 
Open all the year, American and European Plan, | 
400 Rooms, single and en suite. Newly fur- 
nished. All Baths supplied with hot and cold, 
sea and fresh water. Service and Cuisine, 
strictly high Class. 

Reservations are now being made for accom- 
modations and Space for Exhibits. 

Special rates to delegates and their friends 
attending this Convention. 








A. S. RUKEYSER, Sec’y 
JOEL HiILLMAN, Pres. 


Harvey’s Restaurant, Washington, D. C., under same management 




















Wheeling Cans and 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


Our Solder Hemmed Caps, which we are now 
prepared to furnish with all cans are the best in 
se market. The Solder is in the right place - 


Plenty of it. 


@ During the past year we have doubled our 
capacity and are now prepared to ship 1,000,000 
cans per day during the Rush Season. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY | 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 
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